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Problems in Teaching Reading 


G. W. Lewis 


Author of “The Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling” 











G. W. Lewis 


The best method for solving any problem 
must depend on the nature of the problem to 
be solved. In teaching the child to read, 
the real problem is to enable him to interpret 
visible language into audible language. But if 
this oral language into which the child inter- 
prets the visible language is to mean anything 
to the child, it must be the expression of 
definite idens, thoughts, feelings, or actions, 
with which his experience has made him 
familiar. If the child is to read with under- 
standing and with pleasure, the teacher must 
use a method that will enable him automati- 
cally to recognize in the strange visible lan- 
guage a familiar audible or spoken language, 
through which he must associate the visible 
language with definite ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
actions, or experiences already familiar to him. 
When the child can do this he will readily 
translate the visible language — either silently 
or audibly, into its real meaning; and the 
greater ease with which he does so, the more 
pleasure he will find in his reading; and the 
more pleasure he gets from his reading, the 
more likely he will be to form the habit of 
reading, which is quite as important as the 
ability to read. 

In selecting the reading for her beginners, 
the teacher should see that it involves only 
such ideas, thoughts, feelings, actions, and 
experiences as are common to all nationalities 
represented in her class. Then in her pre- 
liminary work with the children who speak a 
foreign language it will not be necessary to 
acquaint them with new idens, thoughts, ex- 
periences, but simply to make them familiar 
with the oral form of the English in which these 
are expressed. To do this she should take 
advantage of the Object-Word Method, the 
Picture-Word Method, and the Action-Word 
Method. 


In developing an oral language in che re- 
tarded, or subnormal, or foreign children, the 
teacher should remember that in nature, the 
object or the experience comes first; then the 
idens, and, finally, the spoken word. The 
child is then ready for the visible word — 
printed or written — which is to be interpreted 
into the familiar spoken word and associated 
with the idea back of which stands the object 
or the experience. 


If the child is to form the habit of reading 
he must find pleasure in reading. To do so, 


his interpretation of the visible into the oral 
language must be automatic. He will then be 
free to think about what he is reading. He 
will easily follow the thread of the story and 
see the plot. He will really become interested 
in reading whole stories; and these he should 
be permitted to read just as early as possible. 


In selecting the method she is to use in 
teaching reading, the teacher should reject 
every method that does not surely, system- 
atically, and rapidly develop the power of 
automatic word recognition. If our alphabet 
were purely’ phonetic, the problem of auto- 
matic word recognition would be very simple, 
and practically all teachers would use a phonic 
method. Taking our alphabet as it is, a 
careful study of the words used in the reading 
done in the first three grades reveals the fact 
that more than eighty-five per cent obey 
simple phonic laws which the child of five or 
six can easily be taught to grasp and apply. 
To enable the child to recognize these words 
without hesitation, the surest, the most sys- 
tematic, and the most rapid method is to give 
him a knowledge of phonics. The surest way 
to gain his attention and to keep him interested 
is to present this phonic scheme through 
stories. These stories should be short and to 
the point, and each story should teach some 
sound and the position of the vocal organs in 
making it, or some phonic law and its appli- 
cation. 


After each phonic fact or law has been 
taught it should be reviewed or applied until 
it is fixed indelibly in the child’s mind. Ap- 
propriate illustrations and games will be of 
great service to the teacher in helping to fix 
the facts taught. 


While this phonic scheme is being presented 
to the child his ears should be trained to detect 
every sound uttered by the teacher, and. when 
he hears a phonic word pronounced he should 
be trained to recognize the letter back of every 
sound. In this way he will eventually learn 
to spell all phonic words. His eyes, too, 
should be trained. He should be given sys- 
tematic graded lessonsin visualizing. Starting 
with the simplest unit and gradually enlarg- 
ing this, and gradually making it more and 
more complex, he should be trained to get 
a perfect image, not only of every word pre- 
sented to his eye but of phrases, clauses, and 
whole sentences. The child whose eyes have 
been trained thus will have little difficulty in 
reproducing in either oral or written form the 
words which do not obey phonic laws. 


Many children who have great difficulty in 
learning to read have no trouble whatever in 
learning their number work. The reason is 
this: in number work the teacher sees and 
points out to the child the definite problems 
that he must solve. He soon learns to dis- 
cover these for himself and also how to attack 
the various problems. 


In teaching reading, just as in teacmng 
arithmetic, there should be a definite beginning 
and a definite order and line of development 
which the stories should follow; the stories 
should enable the child to discover the definite 
problems to be solved and the best method of 
attacking these problems. If the children are 
to depend upon the repetition of mere word 
forms to be memorized as word forms, many 
of them will never become independent. 


More than a year ago, upon my first visit to 
a certain school in which subnormal children 
were being taught, I found children who had 
been in school from the time they were five or 
six until they were nine, ten, eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen years of age, and they 
were still unable to read a single word. In my 
next visit — about a year later —I found all 
these pupils reading with practical independ- 
ence easy stories such as are usually intended 
for our second and third grades. 


To what or to whom shall we attribute the 
marvelous change that had been wrought? 
Shall we give all the credit to the teacher? 
We should like very much to do so. But if 
we give her all the credit for what these pupils 
have accomplished under her, to whom shall 
we give full credit for all that they failed to 
accomplish in the years before they came to 
this teacher? Shall we give credit for this to 
their former teachers? The teachers would 
say, ‘‘No! The whole credit for their con- 
tinued failure is due to the children them- 
selves.” But if thisis true, how does it happen 
that this teacher has finally been so successful 
in teaching them to read? 


The teachers who had failed to teach these 
children to read had received special training 
for primary work and many of them had made 
enviable records in teaching normal children 
to read. The teacher who succeeded had not 
really specialized in primary work or in work 
with the subnormal; in fact, she had been 
teaching in the eighth grade, and she decided 
to take up this work because her heart went 
out to these helpless children and she wanted 
to enable them to help themselves. Hence, 
we must infer that the previous training and 
experience will hardly account for the failure 
on the one hand or for the success on the other, 
for the odds in this respect were against the 
teacher who succeeded. For the real explana- 
tion we must look to the methods used by the 
respective teachers. 


Some of the teachers who failed had used 
the Thought or Sentence Method, and others 
had used the same method supplemented by 
phonicanalysis. Still others had used a phonic 
method. The teacher that finally succeeded 
had used these same methods for a time, and 
had. concluded that very little could be done 
for these children, until, through a friend, also 
a teacher of subnormal children, she had 
learned of a method which the friend had used 
with unusual success with both normal and 
subnormal children. Through the recom- 
mendation of this friend she used The Lewis 
Story Method with the results we have already 
mentioned. The results of many other 
teachers in using this method with subnormal 
pupils have been equally satisfactory, while in 
the thousands of cases in which it has been used 
with normal children the results have been 
phenomenal. 


In some of the schools in which this method 
has been used, pupils have read during the 
first year fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five 
books, including primers, first, second, and 
third readers — in some cases more than three 
thousand pages. 


Through a series of delightful stories, which 
keep the child happy and interested, The Lewis 
Story Method introduces first the sounds, and 
then, gradually, the more intricate processes 
of reading. During the first six weeks of 
school, advantage is taken of the child’s in- 
herent love of play, and through the most 
natural means he is taught to build from six 
to eight hundred phonic words. The stories 
of the five fairies and the busy little dwarfs 
keep him constantly on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion for the next story and the lessons taught 
by it, thus insuring the success and happiness 
of all concerned. 


Notre Teachers and mothers desiring to 
know more of The Lewis Story Method may 
get free information by addressing the author 
(see next page), G. W. Lewis, 

4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Although their school had only half-day sessions 
| and was closed six weeks because of sickness, 
this class during the first year read 23 standard 
| first, second and third year books. This enviable 
| record is typical of Story Method results. Miss 
Pearson has used this method four years. Three 
years ago she wrote: “I have never had such 
| splendid results in Phonic work or such fine 
| readers as I have had this year. In previous 
| years the children lacked independence. Now 
I am seldom called upon for help. They have 
| read twenty books this year, and their power of 
mastering new words is considered wonderful by 
those who have heard them read.” 











A Story Method Class Taught by Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 






“Tell Me a Story” 


HIS is the natural plea of every child that has ever 

enjoyed the delight of listening to a charming story. 
When my niece, a tiny tot of three, with golden locks 
and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles 
down and wistfully pleads “Tell me a story,” and when her 
little sister with raven locks and soft brown eyes climbs up 
beside her and repeats the teasing plea, I know that they 
are speaking the desire of children all over the world. 
They are giving expression to one of the most deeply 
implanted desires in the human race. They are repeating 
the plea that has come so often from the lips and eyes of 
my own children. They are repeating the plea that has 
come from your children, and from every child whose 
mother or teacher has ever told ita charming story. Hence, 
all great teachers have taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary 
teacher can possess is the ability to tell a story in such a 
manner as to delight her hearers. So valuable is this 
ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the 
schools employ teachers who devote their entire time to 
story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants 
to hear another. Every mother who has told such a 
story to her children, and every teacher who has charmed 
her children with a story must recall the oft repeated 
request, “Tell us a story.” Then, as each story has been 


finished, who can forget the persistent “Tell us another 
story’’? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore 
such a plea? Can she afford to deny it at any cost? By 
heeding it she can mold the character of her children as the 
potter molds his clay. Not only can she inspire them with 
the desire to read these and other stories for themselves, 
but as thousands of teachers and mothers have done, she 
can procure a series of charming stories which, when told, 
as if by magic, will give her children the key that will open 
up to them all the treasures of story land; a key that will 
enable them with ease and pleasure to recognize in the 
written and printed language everything that is already 
familiar to them through oral language; and that will make 
them independent readers and spellers in the shortest 
possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY 
METHOD OF TEACHING READING AND SPELLING 
with which marvelous results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first 
year, have read eight primers, eight first, seven second and 
two third readers, or more than 3400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and educators in promi- 
nent positions recommend the Story Method in the highest 
terms. 

Here are a few brief quotations from some of these:— 








M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Office of The President, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


“TI think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have 
seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades.” 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of West 
Virginia. 
“T am convinced that your method has great 
merit init. It is founded on natural laws, and 
is bound to produce good results.” 


MRS. ADA B.WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, 
Dallas, Texas, and Instructor in Primary 
Methods in Oak Cliff Summer Normal, 
Dallas, Texas. 

“Tt has proved such a boon to me Iwill urge 
my teachers to get it. I used my class (of first 
year pupils) in demonstrating your methods to 
my students yesterday, and they were amazed 
at the results.” , 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in primary 
reading and spelling were secured by following 
this method. I heartily recommend it as the 
Most scientific and interesting method I know.” 


Write for our special 30 day offer 
G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Avenue 
School, Irvington, N. J. 

‘“*T am well pleased with the results obtained. 
The teaching of reading has been more of a 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ 
experience. No other class has shown such a 
lively interest and pleasure in their work, and 
no other class has been able to read so many 
books during the year. I am delighted also 
with the results obtained in spelling.” 


N. C. MACDONALD, Ex-State Supt. of North 
Dakota. 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish 
to give it my heartiest endorsement for use in 
the public schools.” 


COUNTY SUPT. IDA B. MARLEY, Labette 
Co., Kans. 

“‘T cannot recommend this method too highly 
and I am sure that any teacher can make a 
— of her primary reading if she uses this 
method.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 
* “My little foreign children loved it from the 
moment of presentation and now read with 
such joy in expression. Surely you are to be 
congratulated upon having found such a ‘royal 
road to learning.’”’ 
Read “Problems in 
in Beginning Reading’ in Norm 


COMPANY.,_ - 





Teaching Reading’”’ in this magazine. 
Instructor and Primary Plans 


4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you un- 
fold it, is so simple and attractive that every 
child responds with delight and enthusiasm; 
and the early and easily acquired independence 
of the pupils will recommend your method to 
every primary teacher.” 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s 
School, Pocatello, Idaho. 

“T am very much pleased withit. It is the 
most practical and thorough method I have yet 
seen. I shall take pleasure in recommending 
the Method to other teachers.” 

Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica 


PROF. T. J. COATES, First Rural School 
Supervisor of Kentucky. 

“I thoroughly believe in what he has. He 
has given you all the good features of the best 
modern methods of teaching reading and none 
of the objectionable features.” 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, So. Dak. 

“I have never seen a method that I enjoy 
teaching as I do this. There is an inspiration 
in each lesson and the children dearly love the 
five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


Read also ‘‘The Pleasure Motive 
for October, 1919. 
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D. & E. AIDS TO TEACHERS 


A New Series of 
Inaustrial Outline MAPS 

















On clear outline maps lines are distinctly drawn 
accurately, bounding or locating regions of production 
or setting off areas with different climatic conditions, 
different soils, surface features, etc. The work of the 

pil, then, on the maps consists in coloring or filling 
in geographical facts within the accurately bound 


areas. 
The industrial maps are the same size as our regular 
outline desk maps, so they fit the student’s note book. 


NET SCHOOL PRICES 
Prices for D. & E. Outline Maps and Industrial 
tline Maps 

In quantities less than 50 of akind, Each, 8x1034 $.0114 
In packages of 50 of a kind _ . Per Package 50 
500 or more in pkgs of 50 ofa kind, Per 100 90 

N.B. All broken packages (less than 50 of a kind) 
will be charged at single copy prices. Will punch holes 
for note book covers for a small additional charge. 
Give distance between centers, or, better still, attach 
sample showing punch. 





Natural History 
Language Cards 


Have simplified teaching 
wonderfully. They are made 
up in sets of animals and birds 
— 24 animals or 20 bird cards. 
The reverse is a little descrip- 
tion of the animals that uses 
the words on the front, im- 





Squirrd rting information and assist- 
gracetw -_- ing in spelling and natural 
pony agile | history. These cards weigh 
bushy tury 10 ounces, and are priced at 

builds 40 cents a set. 











Domino Cards 


12 sets of dominoes in 
‘each package, containing 
all combinations of num- 
bers, whose sums do not 
exceed 10. Sheets are to 
be cut into single domi- 
noes. Printed with a 
double black line between 
the dominoes, separated 

narrow cutting s 

cutting furnishes busy 
work invaluable from first 
grade tofourth. May be 
used in a number of wa: 
for oral or seat work in 

t or second grade. 
Considerable oral drill for 
third grade classes. . 

Printed on heavy oak 


tag. 
12 sets of 34 dominoes in each envelope. Wt. 8 oz., per 
envelope, 20 cents. 


Colored Tablets for Number 


Work 


e .¢ 


























A New Idea for 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 











THE CATS AND THE MONKEY. 


Thirty Fables Retold 


By Catuertne T. Bryce 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


These fables have been adapted for use in the second 
grade. However, they may be used in the third grade, 
or for easy sight reading for backward or foreign pupils 
in grades beyond the third. 


Each story on a separate card. Illustrated in two 
colors. Thirty stories in an envelope. 


Set A contains thirty different stories in an envelope. 
Set B contains thirty of the same story in an envelope. 


List of stories sent upon request. 
Price, Per Envelope, 40c. 


Fit Ins— Simple Objects 


Outlines in which the 
picture is cut out for 
the child to reinstate. 
Excellent sense train- 
ing, further developed 
when the —_ ¥— 
recognize the object 
tracing the outline wit. 
his fingers or when the 
card is held before him, 
Both printed and writ- 
ten words are given, so 
the assocation of word 
and objectis constantly 
before the pupil. Wt. 
9 oz., set of 24 
Price 40c. 
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A Wonderful Aid to Composition 


We announce with pride the publication of a scientific 
assistant in English, prepared by E. J. Saumaxer, called: 


“A Student’s Guide to Theme Writing” 


_This simple plan enables the student to prepare for 
himself a text book on his own compositions, pointing out 
to him clearly his own errors, recording them, and 
fostering initiative in building his own text. It greatly 
facilitates grading by substituting a definite system, 
standardizing the grading and tabulating the errors. 

You ‘will find this combined outline and note book 
stimulates interest, relieves drudgery and gets big 
results. Price, 35c. 


Deco Word Making Tablets 


_ Agood selection of capitals, small letters and numerals 
in more prominent type than the rest of the series, 
printed on both sides of tablet an inch square and assorted 
as in fonts of type for word i 


Wt. 50z. Price, 





Fractional 
Disks 

Graphic 

ions. 


way of studying 
Wt. 6 oz. Set 


Number Builder 














D. & E. Series of 
DESK OUTLINE MAPS 














UNITED STATES 
“<-> 














Accurate, clear, and free from all unnecessary detail. 
These maps were prepared to meet the demand for 
maps that would be more accurate and clear than any 
that have thus far been offered. 

Great care has been exercised to show — important 
details. It will be noticed from the samples that the 
latest geographical discoveries and all recent politica] 
changes are shown. 


The use and value of desk ae as an aid in both 

geography and history teaching is ing fully recognized 
y teachers. Pupils are tly aided in getting clear 

concepts of location by placing the data on the maps 

themselves. Size 8x 10% inches. 

Prices shown in first column. 


Drawings to Color 
Animals 24 sketches of well known wild animals 


: from original pen and ink drawings, 
Basis for nature study and language work and decorative 





. 











for schoolroom. sffective in 
Wt 3 oz. Price per set, 20c. 


crayon or water color, 


Ni 
2 =! 


10 simple, effective and easily col- 
Landscapes ored designs in decorative land- 
scapes characteristic of the seasons. Artistic in wax 
crayon or water color. They give an opportunity for 
descriptive work in language. The picture and descrip- 
tion furnish a unit worth preserving. Wt. 30z. Price, 
10c. 


























Drawing Paper 
White Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets. 
Price 36c. 
. Manila Drawing paper, 9x 12, 100 sheets. 
Wt. 1% lbs. Price 25c. 
No. 422. Gray Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets. 
Wt. 134 lbs. Price 25c. 


No. 415. 





Educational 


Clock Dial 

















120 st: , s In principle similar to ) 
of A men Bigg ge tga SISTA hi word and language tablets. 12-inch dial, on thick card, 
120 triangles, assorted, six colors. } aint Liberal supply of the first wt. 12 oz., each 25c. 
An exceedingly attractive set which J - Lb 10 numbers and the signs , ; wl 
can be used effectively teaching ° of addition, subtraction 44-inch dial on thi 
number in the primary grades. one fifth multiplication, division and card, 2 oz. each, 12c. 
Wt. 50z. Per box, 40c. nee equality. Wt.3oz. Per 
. box, 12c. 
, Hundreds of other exclusive and distinctive aids to teaching 
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Our goods are guaranteed 
be exactly as represented. 
hould they fail to meet with 

requirements, we will 


them 
refund 


“se 


your 
take , if unused, 
and your money. 


337 N. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio 


THE DOBSON -EVANS COMPANY 


WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





130B So. Pennsylvania St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The postage is not included 
in the low prices we quote. 
Weights are given so that 
you can add the amount te 
your zone. Avoid delay by 
inclosing this. 
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a single copy, $1.25. 


for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13,50. 


the price advances? 


‘The Perr Pictures 


PLAN TO USE THEM IN PICTURE STUDY 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL 
YEAR IN SEPTEMBER 


Large Pictures for Framing 


Perhaps you know something of the immense strides 


in the cost of paper. 
We have been selling these beautiful Artotypes Also as aids in teaching Language, Litera- 
—each on paper 22x28, including the white mar- 
gin—at $1.00 each for 2 or more; 10 for $9.50; 


f 25; 
BUY LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING NOW. PRICE OF THEM ADVANCES NOV. 1, 1920 “e $100 each - 1 ay 3 ce Until 
lov. 1, . Many 


Saved Landseer 


ature, History and Geography 





After Nov. 1, 1920, the price will be $1.75 


Why not lay in a supply of them NOW, before 


FIRST OF ALL,SEND 15 CENTS IN 
COIN OR STAMPS, for our beautiful 
64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations, a Ten Cent picture, 9x12, 
a colored Bird Picture, and 54 pictures 
each about 2x24. 


[Please do not send for the Catalogue with- 
out sending the 15 cents.] 














Here are a few of the many subjects besides 


the subjects shown here. 





Sir Galahad, by Watts § 

Song of the Lark, by Breton (Very effective) 

The Angelus, by Millet ORDER 
The Gleaners, by Millet 

Spring, by Corot 

The Lake, a Swe THE PRICE 
A Helping nd, by Renouf 

Sistine Madonna, by Raphael OF THESE 
Baby Stuart, by Van Dyck ADVANCES 
The Shepherdess, Lerolle 

Pilgrim Exiles NOV, | 
End of Day (Especially beautiful) 

Stratford (Most attractive) i 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Size 7x9. 


Order now for Fall bird study. 


“Can’t You Talk?” Holmes 


Reproductions of the 


World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent Size. 3x34. For 50 or more. 
NOW. Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 





The Mill Ruysdael 


Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 
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PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG. 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work. 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot be assimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-TWO CENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
: BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











When the Bell Rings! 








A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 





youll need and want this big, helpful, FREE book of suggestions, 
outlines, and descriptions of new ideas in Seat Work, Supple- 
mentary Reading, Kindergarten and Industrial Material, Plays 
and Entertainments. There is no charge for it — We'll gladly 
send you a copy postpaid if you’ll send us your name and address. 
Ask for Catalogue “C.” 

We also have a big catalogue of furniture, maps, globes, 
blackboards, crayon, erasers, stationery, duplicators, phonographs, 
janitors’ supplies, etc. We call it Catalogue No. 38. It is the 
most complete book of its kind. We also mail it FREE postpaid. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
Dept. P. 521 South Laflin Street, Chicago 











RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 52 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 52 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 50 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade I: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 55 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 64 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 64 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 70cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 64 cents 


For Grade Ii: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 65c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 70 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 70 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 $0. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAG® 














Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phos hates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form, Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


hz. 5-18 


























BOOKS THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND 


Sent Postpaid at Listed Prices 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 
By Laura R. Smirn. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the 
seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and 
definite instructions for my Bo a great variety of interesting edu- 
cative exercises with over pful illustrations. 


Games and Rhymes fer Language Teaching in the First 
Four Grades (85c) 


By Atsampra G. Deminc. 128 pages. Cloth. Contains 72 es in- 
tended to correct in an interesting way the common every-day errors 
of spoken English 


Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 


By Josera C. Smmerar. 256 pages. Cloth. Has been aoe b 
New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, the U. S. Government, and aw Bf 
of towns and cities. recommended in State Courses of Study. Fifth 
large edition. Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 
By bee te cage i pages. ey en uo 2: tnd ond 
A iascinating r children. of second and third grades, 
teaching valuable Binoy & thrift. 
The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 


By Josern C. Smuvperar. Each 144 and 160 es. Cloth, illustrated in 
colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. Every- 
a these! Read by over 200, children in the second and 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) $1.20 
By Atuampra G. Deminc. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ 
use.) Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech 
and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 

Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By Apa Van Stone Harris and Liian McLean Watpo. 123 pages. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games. Gooigned b> comate an 
active interest in number and to make the child, sk in applying. it 
dioectly and aunty the “make-believe” element idea 
friendly contest. 


We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money 
Our 1921 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready! — 
Ge Tiel altel.” Mailed tte. Meteat Seay ee 
Beckley-Cardy Co, owt. 17-21 €. Awone-Thre . Chicago 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 














PLAYTIME STORIES 


By Acnes Dun op, Lincoln School, Rockford, IIl., 
and Rosinson G. Jones, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 112 pages, 60 illus- 
trations in orange and black. 


SUPPLEMENTARY reader simple enough for 

A pupils after they have completed a primer, also 

suitable for the second year. The type is large 

and the words are arranged in word groups instead of 
full-length lines. 


There are seventeen delightful stories and poems, 
some new, some old, but all adaptable to dramatization. 
The new material includes a tale of how Bo-Peep 
found her lost sheep; a story of the aid the fairies 
gave Boy Blue in getting blooming roses for Miss 
Muffet’s birthday; and one of the little brown bear 
who was good. The old material includes “White 
Rooster and the Fox,” “Little Rabbit’s Ears,” and 
“The Moon and the Mill Pond.” 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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REMITTANCES 


Checks, drafts and 
orders should be wate 
payable to the order of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 
The increased cost of pro- 





the Primary Education 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


change bo = hyn ay 
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oston, Mass. 50 Bromfield Street 
Ser Ill. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
da McClelland & Goodchild, Toronto 
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ING publication. Wait un- 
til the first of the month be 
fore writing about the non- 
receipt of your magazine. 


Copies, Twenty-Five cents 
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A Book Money Cannot Buy 


Bess Dixon 


HE teachers who have been finding so many helpful 
T ideas in PRIMARY EpucatTION during past years have, 
no doubt,learned to save the ideas which proved most 
helpful to them. To the new teachers and the new sub- 
scribers of Primary Epucation, I would make this sugges- 
tion: Save the articles which prove most beneficial in your 
work. Organize them. They will be worht so much to you. 
I speak frome x perience. 
Three note-books full of Pri- 


children who are to take an imaginary trip to a sugar camp? 
Under the heading of “Arithmetic,” you find the Model 
Store idea, arranged by the Primary Teachers of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, with the help of their Supervisor, Gail 
Calmerton: 
1 Preparatory Lessons for Model Store — Sept., 1916. 
2 Problems for a Grocery Store — November, 1916. 
3 The Christmas Toy Shop 
— December, 1916. 























MARY EpucatIon clippings have 4 January Sales — January, 
been used, not only in the second Partial Contents of This Issue 1917. 
grade, but in other grades of eens wae 
the schools where I have taught. These make PRIMARY EDUCATION n the an ork” pages 
A former superintendent called Sn TAVaEe eee BOS SS you will find: 
these volumes “Noah’s Ark.” , 
I considered the name ba nd September Issue, 1920 A set a ~ a Ash 
propriate one, as much goo # . Tat ates 408 — October, 1916. 
material has been saved for co- saa wes te eo. ee 410 “The Christmas Blackboard” 
workers. Old teachers, as well Reeser ti A aD 412 _ a ang Indi- 
as new ones, are glad to receive ‘ : ana, December, 1916. 
4 4 Projects for Primary Grades. II...... 414 “ Jumping Jacks for Christ- 
yung, asia — ‘ A Problem in Applied Drawing and mes” -— Ve tM 

Would you like to peep into 2 RE 5 ay ee 417 D eta co Mayers 
the 1916-1917 volume? Several A First Grade Project..............+- 418 cH lida mee eet 1916. 
pages are dedicated to “Poems Daily Helps and Suggestions for the Sa Work me for the 
Little Children Love to Recite,” First Four Grades. I.............. 420 Children” — Kate Mann 
by Angelina Wray, Director of I Love Little Pussy................-- 422 Franklin — December, 

y Ang y 
Oral Expression and Public A Department for Story Tellers ...... 424 a 1916. af 
Speaking in the Public Schools Making the Lunch Hour Count........ 428 March Poster” —Ruth Ash 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey. Some Ways of Teaching Spelling....... 429 ae Mar ch, 1917. 
As space will not permit, I shall Seasonal Problems for GradeIV. I.... 431 Spring Book — Ruth Ash 
limit the number of these to four. Suggestions for Occupation Work...... 433 — April, 1917. 
“Golden Rod Candles” of the lh Oe Wil cc» renee scacansadaeeda ee 436 : 
September, 1916, issue, appears A Month of Busy Work for First . Do rte gars this heading, 
first. It correlates with Sep- Grade Pupils a erie os 0s 6 OM 0.0.0 ow sin 6.6 439 Problems ? Look at these 
tember’s Nature Study and is Suggiomenteny Reading and Language sit articles: 
. : OSSONS .. cc ccceresevesees meer ee ““ Concrete W 
: ; “ RP eee , . ’ 

correlates with November’s his- Some French Singing Games. I...... 444 P remary Supervisor of the 
tory. “The Christmas Fairies,” September Games ..............0055. 445 Springfield State Teachers’ College 
in the December, 1916, issue, Oe ere 447 — November, 1916. 

- - The Swedi i , 
furnishes an easy, appropriate Talking Together...............s0+0. 462 Seat Work Suggestions. I” 
Christmas exercise. “The Jolly — Estelle Hinton, Primary Su- 
Winds” of March, 1917, is 


linked with physical training. 
Directions and music are given. 

Just look at my clippings under “Reading.” This one 
article, “Incidental Reading Carried on Along Experimental 
Lines,” in the January, 1917, Prmmary EpucaTion is very 
interesting. It was worked out in the Primary Department 
of the State Normal School of Wayne, Nebraska. 

There are many good articles under the “Nature Clip- 
pings,” but I shall let you think about this one of March, 
1917, “Leather Apron.” Won't that be interesting to the 





pervisor of the Springfield State 
Teachers’ College” — January, 
1917. 

“Seat Work Suggestions. IL” — Estelle Hinton, Primary 
Supervisor of the Springfield State Teachers’ College” — 
February, 1917. 

Would you not like to own this one volume? No money 
could buy it. Again I would make this suggestion. Save’ 
the articles which prove most beneficial in your work each 
month this year. At the end of the year you, too, will 
have a volume which money cannot buy. 
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“Lest We Forget” 


Hope Kelsey Corson 


N the midst of the nation-wide agitation over low 
salaries and miserable conditions, is there not a little 
danger, as well as much benefit, to ourselves? Papers 

and magazines are full of figures showing our poverty, 
and comparing our earnings with those of factory girls, 
kitchen helpers, employees in department stores, and even 
garbage men and dog catchers, to the evident and glaring 
disadvantage of our profession. Our lack of social standing 
has also been featured and every other drawback imaginable; 
and this has not been done entirely by teachers themselves, 
either. But such widespread disparagement of any calling 
so absolutely essential as ours is most unfortunate. Think 
for a moment of the ways in which the morale of the army 
was elevated during the war. Was it by telling the men 
constantly how poorly they were paid, how they were 
nothing but despised public servants exploited by the 
nation they were expected to save, and that the career of 
a soldier was the least desirable one on earth? No, we 
all know better. The emphasis was laid on duty, and as 
ever, the men of the whole nation responded in a way that 
must thrill us to remember and which shall never be for- 
gotten as long as the nation endures. They marched away, 
perhaps to die, with the spirit of that gallant Scotchman 
who wrote: 


But not what now befalls 
For us to ask or stay; 

The Iron Angel calls 
And we must but obey 


Not now to judge, the time — 
Not now to lay the blame; 

Be whose soe’er the crime, 
But not for us the shame. 


For in that clarion call 

A new faith rings out clear — 
We have no rights at all, 

But only duty here. 


The greatest benefit we can derive from any situation, 
or any state in life, comes to us only after we have acquired 
the habit of dwelling on the duties of that state or situation, 
rather than its privileges or rights. Who does not remember 
the earnest, consecrated, devoted women who used to be 
our teachers twenty years ago? They worked for six or 
eight dollars a week, and most of them never owned a fur 
coat or a pair of silk stockings as long as they lived; but 
can we recall much gloom or discontent among them? 
Compared with ours, their lives were hard and meagre 
indeed, but were they unhappy? I do not think so. 
The consciousness of a high alee, for which not everyone 
was fit, made them feel a rather pleasant sense of dignity 
and importance. If they had foreseen that teachers would 
ever give up their work to take up chorus-girl positions on 
Broadway, imagine their consternation! 

Let us not deceive ourselves — the janitor may draw 
more pay than we do, and the waitress in a quick-lunch 
may outshine us as to clothes, but they could not do our 
work. Our calling still remains a high and sacred one, in 
spite of all that has been written, and no more to be meas- 
ured by its pecuniary returns than the work of the doctor, 
the nurse, or the priest, who saves lives and souls. Could 
anyone put a suitable cash value on their work? No, nor 
on ours! ; 

Let us close our ears to the cynical and discontented 
among us, and face resolutely the fact that no community 
will ever be able to award us salaries commensurate with 
the importance of our work. Let us ask ourselves, not 
whether we are “getting what we are worth,” because there 
is no way to measure that in dollars and cents, but whether 


we are still as keenly alive to the importance of our duties 
as We were, as a profession, ten years ago, before we began 
to be regarded as objects of pity and scorn. Has our work 
lost value in our own eyes? [If it has, it is time to face 
about. No one can be much of a success in any line who 
is not firmly convinced that what he is doing amounts to 
something. 

The tendency in industry to “let up on production,” to 
call incessantly for shorter hours of work and more pay, 
must not creep too far into our profession. For us there 
may be no holding up of our output; too much depends 
on what we turn out; a nation’s boys and girls are worth 
more than its coal, or corn, or cotton. Every child that 
passes through our hands has the right to expect from us 
all the education he is capable of receiving, and until he 
has received it, our duty is not done. 

There is no work in the world that demands so high a 
standard of the worker as ours. That in itself is inspiring, 
instead of depressing, if the right point of view is taken, 
Even if chances of financial advancement are few, and there 
is no opportunity ever to become rich in material possessions, 
there is no limit to the chance for professional growth. A 
stenographer can only hope to write about so many words 
a minute, no matter how long she practices; on all piece- 
work there is of necessity a point beyond which human 
skill and speed can hardly go; nearly every line of work 
has its limitations, but ours has none. We are limited in 
what we may accomplish with the material put in our 
hands to use, only by the amount of our own physical, 
mental and spiritual power. Who can say such work can 
be paid for by the week or year? 

We have taken up this work in the full knowledge that 
we shall never get rich doing it, any more than a man going 
into the ministry or priesthood. If the making of money 
comes to assume too great an importance in our eyes, we 
shall do our profession good by leaving it and devoting our 
time to what seems worth while to us. 

There is no work on earth in which the intangible rewards 
are so great, unless it is the practice of medicine, and I 
hardly believe that quite equals our profession. But if 
the intangible has no meaning for us, and material values 
are all we can appreciate, let us, by all means, stop working 
with human beings and their minds and souls, and learn 
some simple process in a machine shop, where the material 
we spoil can be “scrapped,” and where we can expect 
three or four times as much pay, in a few weeks, as we 
ever could get in the schoolroom. 

Let us try to get back, if we can, the joy and content in 
our work that we once had— “This is my work — my 
blessing, not my doom.” 

Let us stop, for a little, our chorus of discontent and 
dwell on our duties. If we “have no social position,” let 
us admit that it is because of ourselves and not the work 
we do, and that if we are socially desirable we shall be 
discovered, no matter where we are, and shall find and keep 
our own level. If we belong to that old-fashioned but very 
real “aristocracy of birth and breeding,” no lack of money 
will separate us from it. If we do not, no income could 
secure us a place there. 

While we are taking an inventory of ourselves as teachers, 
it is a good plan to check ourselves up, honestly and fairly, 
by a business-like scale of values, similar to those used in 
the world of business by employers everywhere. 

A very good scale was recently given the teachers of 
Pittsfield, Mass., by Mr. John F. Gannon, newly elected 
Superintendent of Schools. In the midst of the tumult 
and shouting over our rights, it is good for us to consider 
for a little while our duties. Let us, by the aid of this 
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scale, determine our professional worth, being honest with 
ourselves. Where do we stand, and have we slipped back 
or forged ahead in the past few years of turmoil and unrest? 


Factors to be Considered in Determining a 
Teacher’s Professional Worth 


Scholarship 
Personality 
Ability to discipline 
Teaching power 
Professional spirit 
a Evidence of scholarship may be shown by: 
General culture and knowledge. 
Special knowledge of business taught. 
Continued growth in intellectual power. 
Accuracy in subject matter, language, written 
work, etc. 
b Personality may be expressed to advantage: 
By correctness of conduct in and out of school. 
By ability to win the confidence and arouse the 
better motives of pupils. 
By neatness and order in care of desk, blackboards, 
materials, etc., and general condition of room. 
By tact in meeting patrons, associates and pupils. 
c Ability to discipline is evident: 
By having high ideals of order. 
By success in attaining proper order. 
By success in prompting growth of pupils in self- 
control and obedience. 
By causing apparently permanent results in 
character. 
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d Teaching power may be shown: 

By skill and rapidity in questioning. 

By aptness and skill in use of illustrations. 

By success in holding attention during recitation. 

By success in arousing interest in the subject 
studied. 

By the amount of specia] preparation for each 
recitation by teacher, by pupil. 

e Professional spirit may be shown by: 

Enthusiasm in the work of teaching. 

Sympathy with pupils. 

Co-operation and sympathy with associates. 

Helpfulness and loyalty to official superiors. 

Discretion in discussing schoo] matters. 

Willingness to receive criticism. 

Ability to improve as a result of criticisms and 
suggestions. 

Punctuality and promptness in attending regular 
and special meetings, closing recitations, ex- 
cusing classes, making reports, etc. 

Attendance and interest in educational meetings. 

General attitude toward educational matters. 

Interest in pedagogical periodicals and books. 

Scientific study and knowledge of children. 


There are no points here of which we can truthfully say 
that they are unimportant, or not worth our consideration. 
But they stand for qualities that are not to be measured _in 
money. If we can secure a living wage we shall be fortunate, 
but we must realize that we are giving of ourselves and of 
our service in a work beyond price. 


True Citizenship 


M. V. Monaghan 


If so, don’t be content with a daily salute to the 
flag and the singing of national songs. Adopt a 
program of Americanization which provides for partici- 
pation in citizenship. Make your pupils feel, no matter 
what grade or type they may be, that there is a great deal 
thay can do, both at home and in school, that will make 
them worthy of that flag that breathes liberty to all. 
Every service, no matter how small, that in any way 
helps to improve conditions at home or in school, is a 
mark of true citizenship. 
The following suggestive program has been used in our 
school for the past year. Other services may be used if 
more adaptable to the existing conditions of any locality. 


School Services 


1 Keeping school grounds free from papers, rubbish, 
etc. (Grades I-VIII) : 
Keep school property free from pencil markings. 


2 

(Grades I-VIII) 
3 Planting flowers, trees, etc. (Grades IV-VIII) 
4 
5 


D* you want citizenship training of the highest order? 


School Garden. (Grades III-VIII) 

Making and putting up bird houses. 
VIII) 

Laying out grounds for athletic meet. 
VItt) 

Protection of small children coming to and going 

from school. (Grades VI-VIII) 

Taking charge of Lunch Room. (Grades VII-VIIT) 

Reporting all contagious diseases. (Grades IV-VIIT) 

Campaign for clean speech. (Grades IV-VIII) 

Assisting children of foreign birth with the lan- 
guage. (Grades V-VIII) 


(Grades IV- 
(Graties V- 
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Community Service 
1 Doing away with unsightly billboards. 


Having vacant lots cleaned up. 

Keeping buildings, fences, etc., free from markings. 

Keeping fresh water around for birds, dogs, horses, 
etc. 

Campaign against flies and mosquitoes. 

Campaign against spitting in public places. 

Keeping sidewalks free from snow. 

Protection against fire. 

Protection against contagious diseases. 

Beautifying town by cleaning up vacant lots, re- 
moving unsightly posters, etc. 

Acting as guides to strangers. 
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Patriotic Services 


Helping the Red Cross collect clothes. 
Campaign for Junior Red Cross. 

Raising and lowering school flag every day. 
Helping American Legion. 

Buying Thrift Stamps. 
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Charitable Services 

Supplying some needy family with milk. 

Providing wood for a needy family. 

Dressing dolls for poor children. 

Sending food and clothes to orphan asylum for 
Thanksgiving. 

Gathering wild flowers and sending them to nearby 
hospital. 

Entertaining convalescent children at hospital. 


lor) or PON 


This is only a suggestive list of activities that make for 
true citizenship. Many other acts of service will suggest 
themselves to the progressive teacher. 
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The Yellow Cat 


Ruth Ash 
(This is the first of a series of posters by Miss Ash, illustrating verses from “ Nursery Lays of Nursery Days,” by M. Nightingale) 


In summer on the sunny wall the yellow cat and I 

Sit quietly side by side and watch the clouds go sailing 
by; 

I love his yellow velvet paws — I love to hear him sing. 

But when it’s dark and I’m in bed it’s quite a different 
thing. 





For when it’s dark from every house the cats of every size 

Come creeping forth with angry tails and golden, gleaming 
eyes; 

They snarl and shriek and spit and swear — the yellow cat 
and they — 

I love the yellow cat, but still —I love him best by day, 
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The interesting features of these two posters is the working out of the 
different color effects of day and nighty They are made from colored 


construction paper, the different parts being cut from the various colors 
and assembled. Each poster is twelve by eighteen inches in size, the 
wall is three inches high, and the moon two and one-fourth imches in 
diameter. 


In the first the sky is blue, the clouds white, the wall gray, the 
foliage green, and the house brown. The cat is yellow, the little girl 
is cut from white paper and colored. Her hair is yellow, her dress 
buff, and hat white. In the second poster, the sky is dark-blue gray, 
the clouds black, the wall and cats black, the trees and house dark green- 
ish-gray. The moon, windows, and cat’s eyes are, orange. 
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Community Study | 


Audrey Lapham 


Note This course in community study is the work of two of 
the primary teachers. Miss Hayden and Miss Lapham planned the 
work of the first two grades. 


General Suggestions 


In schools in which children do not have kindergarten 
training, the most simple home activity projects may form 
a background for a later study of more complex problems 
of interdependence or community study. In other words, 
home study in the first grade is preparatory to community 
study in the third grade. 

These early project studies should be so simple that the 
children need little assistance in carrying out their ex- 
pression of the ideas arising in connection with the projects. 
Thus self-dependerce, initiative and successful execution 
are easily developed. 

The materials used should be those easily manipulated 
to form a running accompaniment to the child’s thought, 
as the specificatim is to clarify his images and enlarge and 
organize his experiences. Clay, sand, crayons, paper and 
blocks, supplemented with materials easily procured by 
children — as twigs, cord, boxes, pasteboard — are suitable 
materials. 

These materials should not be so elaborately prepared that 
nothing remains for the children to do. The rather crude 
work of the children should replace the perfect models 
designed especially for exhibition purposes. This does not 
mean that there is a premium upon crudeness. The child 
should do his best, but it should be /is best, not his teacher’s. 
Children should have the opportunity to do their own 
selection and rejection of pieces appropriate for use in the 
project in hand. 

The projects find expression through oral and written 
language, as well as through materials, and furnish motive 
for writing and word study and, many times, for reading 
and number. Oral expression forms a background for 
reading. Reading lessons taken from these interests are 
especially helpful in beginning reading, because of the 
strong motive and the attack on reading from the thought 
side which they present. In nearly every instance these 
projects involve number measurements and comparison, 
offering opportunity to develop number concepts in a 
rational way — through the real situations in which they 
arise. 

During these early years, children organize and clarify 
their experience in a great measure through imitation. 
Nearly all home and community life and history problems 
lend themselves readily to dramatic play. Children should 
have opportunity to organize their own imitative play and 
use their own father crude ideas, with suggestion for 
betterment. This is preferable to dictation from the 
teacher. 

The purpose of this course is to suggest a number of 
suitable projects for primary grades.’ No one teacher 
would work out all of them. Some problems which arise 
in one district are not so easily approached in others. 
For example: the study of mining relates very closely to 
the experience of the children of some districts, while in 
other schools, if the problem is taken up at all, a different 
approach will need to be made—probably through the needs 
of the home. In one case, the approach is through interest 
in the occupation; in the other, through the need of the 

product of the mine. 

In September the IB’s may begin with the home activities 
and then choose two or three of the larger units most 
suited to the children’s experiences. Among such are the 
garden activity, the grocery store, the farm or the depart- 


ment store — taking up clothing and toys — leading u) to 
Christmas time. In February the IB’s may begin with 
home activities; follow with community problems, such as 
Fire Department, or mine, letting garden and farm activ’ties 
follow in the spring. IA’s omit the home activities and 
begin the community studies most naturally following the 
work done in the IB — such as the milkman, ice man, the 
bakery, etc. 

In the September class of 2B’s it might be better to begin 
with the early Indian life. Then about Christmas let the 
sending of .packages and greetings introduce a rather de- 
tailed study of the postal system. Later, if time permits, 
proceed with Lolami, etc. The February ITB’s might start 
with the study of the postal system, since the question of 
addressing and sending packages arose at Christmas time, 
and since Valentine’s day is near. Then these children 
may take up Indian life, Mewanee and Red Feather, and 
proceed to the study of later Indians such as Lolami and 
Docas. In the IJA, take up Indian study where the ITB’s 
left off. The teacher may choose the order in which she 
wishes to take up the study of the shepherd peaoples and 
weavers, but the Navajos seem to follow the later Indian 
life rather naturally, since they were the Indians whose 
main occupation was sheep herding and weaving. It is 
easy, then, to connect the study of the other peoples who 
were shepherds and weavers. 

If ‘‘ Weavers and Other Workers”’ is used as a text book, 
omit the stories about weaving in Colonia] days until such 
time as the children have a suitable background for it. 


First Grade 
Home Life 


Approach the subject through the home experiences of 
the children, any of the many home interests: small children 
in the family, brothers or sisters in the homes, number in 
the family, any recent home experience, such as a family 
trip, party, picnic or ride. Illustrate these experiences. 
From catalogue cut out figures to represent the family. 
Cut out father’s and mother’s chairs, baby’s playthings, etc. 

Activities.in the home: Mother’s daily service for the 
family — cooking, baking, marketing, sweeping, dusting, 
washing, ironing, and preserving fruit for winter use. 
Illustrate by drawing, cutting, modeling or constructing. 
Dramatize these activities. “This is the way we bake the 
bread, wash the clothes, iron the clothes, sweep the floor,” 
etc. 

Play House. Build the house with blocks, or arrange 
the boxes to represent different rooms. "Make simple 
furniture of wood and make clay dishes. Arrange play 
furniture in the rooms, or build pieces of furniture by 
arranging blocks or smal] boxes. Where wood or blocks 
cannot be had, construction paper may be used: for the 
furniture. Make linoleum for kitchen floor. If wood is 
used for furniture, make sink and bathtub of clay, perhaps 
coat with enamel. 

Make a poster representing some one home activity, or 
make book illustrating mother’s work. This may make a 
picture book for the reading table. Patterns may be used, 
also free cutitngs, using the best cuttings produced and 
working with one unit at a time, such as sweeping, cooking 
or washing, or colored pictures may be cut from magazines 
and pasted in the book. 

Let the care of the schoolroom suggest activities that te 
children may become responsible for. 

Wash and iron bedding and clothing for the schoo] doii, 
if there is one; and if the bedding and clothing need washir ¢ 
and are of washable materials. Let a small group of ch'- 
dren do this in a free activity period, perhaps extendia 
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from 11:30 to 12:00. _ If the teacher has access to a domestic 
science room, the children may preserve some fruit or 
make jelly, etc. 

Father’s services take him outside of the home to supply 
the needs of the family. Dependence upon the trades of 
the farmer, the grocer, the carpenter, the postman, the 
milkman, the iceman and the services of clothing stores, 
shoe stores, drug stores and doctors. 

Father’s services in the home— gardening. Let the 
school or home activities, or vegetable wagons, or marketing, 
introduce later supply problems. 


Suggested School or Home Garden Activities in 
the Fall 


Gather flowers and seeds, sort garden seeds, make boxes, 
baskets or envelopes for them, make blue prints or sepia 
pictures of grasses and flowers; make vases or bowls for 
them of clay. (Shellac the best ones for use in the room.) 
Gather corn or vegetables or whatever the gardens yield; 
shell corn for winter use; rake leaves and cover gardens; 
bring vegetables and corn stalks; model fruit and vege- 
tables from clay; cut fruits and vegetables from paper. 
Make fruit and vegetable stand, grocer’s display, vegetable 
wagon. 


Suggested Garden Activity for Spring 


Get old seed catalogues. Cut out and paste pictures 
and make garden display, or make garden books showing 
such garden activities as raking, spading, hoeing, watering 
plants; also garden products, both flowers and vegetables. 
Make plan of home or school garden on sand-table. Plant 
bed of flowers or of vegetables. In boxes or in sand-table 
(indoors) or plant out-of-doors if 11 is practicable. 

If there is a school garden, measure garden in feet and 
yards. Make plan of garden and beds on paper, drawing 
t> an easy angle — perhaps letting an inch represent a foot. 
Mark off individual or room garden, showing plots for 
different vegetables and flowers. Mark off rows for seeds. 
Plant seeds collected in autumn work. Care for the garden. 


Grocery Store 


Introduce the grocery store through some common ex- 
perience of the children — fruit and vegetable stand, vege- 
tables brought ia from the gardens, vegetable wagon supply- 
ing the home, or marketing. Visit grocery store. Draw or 
cut store buildmg. Make delivery wagon. Make articles 
to put in the store, make counters and shelves and arrange 
ariicles for sile. Make money — use stiff paper and mark 
value. Make pocket-books. Play store. 


Produce House 


Introduce produce house through grocery store. Visit 
produce house. Reproduce with blocks, illustrate things 
seen on trip. Construct delivery trucks. Workfout in 
much the same way as before. 


Farm 


Introduce farm through grocery sture and produce house. 
Visit a farm. Free illustration from the trip of things seen 
on the farm, activities on the farm. Make individual 
booklets or two or three room books (for use oa the reading 
table), of farm activities and of farm animals. Make the 
books rather large. Use patterns of animals, or use animals 
cul from magazines. Build farm on sand-table, making 
adimals of clay or of machié paper. 

Farmer’s work in autumn, gathering fruit, grain and 
vegetables. Make harvest poster or make basket of fruit. 

If the farm is used as a unit of work in the spriag, the 


_farmer’s work in the spring wil! be emphasized — prepara- 


tion of soil, planting of seeds. 
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Department Store 


Draw on experieaces of children who have been taken to 
the department store. Visit store. Plan different depart- 
ments. Build store with blocks, or use boxes for the 
different departments, furniture, clothing, toy room, etc. 
Make furnishings for the different departments. Make 
articles for sale in these departments, representing by 
cutting and construction, as furniture made of construction 
paper, clothing by paper cutting. If wooden furniture is 
used, supply the clothing and dry goods by the use of 
scraps of cloth brought in by the children. 


Clothing 


At the time the clothing deparment is studied, the problem 
of clothing for winter may be introduced. Why wool is best 
for winter and cotton for summer. Use of silk for both 
seasons. Recognition of the three textiles through handling. 
Elementary discussion of uses and origin of wool, cotton 
and silk. 

Dress doll suitably for winter. Children choose two 
harmonious colors for a dress and cape and hood. Plan 
pattern with children. Fold and place pattern on fold of 
cloth to avoid shoulder seams. Cape — circular pattern, 
ribbon ties. Hood — semi-circle, selvedge edge for front 
of hood, semi-circular edge sewed and drawn up to fit; 
strings. Underslip of white cotton material, made after 
kimona pattern, without sleeves. In spring, make dress of 
cotton material. 


Toys 


Reproduce toy room. Cut out toys in magazines, make 
toy books. Make toys — Jack-in-box, scrap books, animal 
books. 

Bring toys from home to be sent by the room to less 
fortunate children. 

Through this teach how to write an address. 


Coal Mines 


Talk about how the homes are supplied with heat and 
speak of the work of the miners. Draw on experiences of 
children who have seen mines. Visit mines to see coal 
shafts, coal chutes, coal wagons and trains. Draw things 
seen on trip. Build mine on sand-table. Make mine shaft, 
chute, coal wagons, cars, lay tracks, surrounding buildings. 
If there is not space enough on sand-table, use a corner of 
the floor space. Make miners’ picks and shovels. 

Let some child bring miner’s cap and light. Make mine 
caps with lights. 


Fire Departments 


Find what experience related to this subject the children 
have had. How many have seen the fire trucks either 
passing or in action? How many have seen the fire station? 
Get permission to take the children to see the nearest fire 
station. 

Make drawings from the visit. Build the fire station. 
Make fire trucks and fireman’s hat. 


Ice and Milk Supply 


The activities related to the milk supply and to the ice 
supply may be introduced through the milk and ice wagons 
supplying the homes. These two subjects may be worked 
out in much the same way that the grocery store was. 


Bakery 


The bake-shop is another suitable problem which may 
be worked out in this way. 
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Back to School 
Poster— Mary Romona—6 years. 
Free-hand cutting, I B, Observation School, Cleveland Normal. 


Autumn day — fruitful day! 

See what God hath given away! 
Orchard trees with fruit are bending; 
Harvest trains are homeward wending; 
And the Lord all o’er the land 

Opens wide his bounteous hand. 


Preparation on the Part of the Teacher 

A clean American flag. 

A plant or flowers (some living touch in room). 

Several attractive pictures. 

Pencil and pad of paper. 

Seating plan prepared (to be filled in upon receiving 
and seating of class). 

Board cloth and duster. 

A story prepared. 

A rote song prepared. 

A simple memory gem to be memorized. 

Seat work prepared. 

(Something attractive to do or make). 

In IB of the first grade have strips of paper ready to 
write names of children upon, pin upon each child 
his name, so by the end of the first day a teacher 
will know each child by name. In higher grades have 
cards ready to fill out as desk cards, so that teacher 
will readily know her group by names. 

12 Give the room a home atmosphere and let the teacher 
become a hostess ready to receive her little guests 
with a hearty welcome. 
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After the life in the open, the first day of school for any 
child seems endless, by right only half sessions the first and 
last week of any school term should be required. 

The opening exercises of the first morning of the first day 
leaves a lasting impression. 


Order of the Morning Exercises 
1 Morning Greetings. 


(Teach teacher’s name here; write it also upon the 
board, and refer to it during the entire day.) 
2 A short verse as a prayer. 


I thank Thee Father in the sky 
For my dear home so warm and bright. 
I thank Thee for the sunny day 


And the sleepy starry night. 
3 A song of greeting. 


4 Salute to the flag. (Demand peste etiention and 
articulation.) Salute may be any of the following: 








I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Republic for which it stands, 
one nation indivisible with liberty and justice fer all. 


I give my head and my heart to God and my country, one country, 
one language, one flag. 


I love my country’s flag of red and white and blue, and always will 
remember that it tells me to be good and brave and true. 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag however grand 
Like our own Red, White and Blue. 


5 Clean-up inspection. (Look for clean appearance and 
for handkerchiefs.) 

The theme of the day’s conversation should be upon the 
experiences of the summer vacation; this is the basis of 
getting acquainted, also the teacher can readily see the 
leader of her little group. 

The project for September is the Home project. 

1 The members of the family: 

The father 
The mother 
The brother 
The sister 
‘The baby. 
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To secure freedom of expression is the chief aim in these 
first few lessons. 

The teacher will: 
Suggest and direct conversation. 
Encourage every genuine attempt by the child. 
Train the pupil to keep to the topic. 

2 Activities in the home. 

3 The home furnishings. 

4 The neighborhood and neighbors. 


The first memory gem reviewed together was: 


This little pig went to market, 

This little pig stayed at home, 

This little pig had roast beef, 

This little pig had none, 

This little pig cried “Wee, wee,” all the way home. 


To my surprise, it took two days before each child could 
recite it alone (a proof to me how easily we take things for 
granted). I believe dali children knew it correctly. I 
obtained a set of pictures of the rhyme and made a poster: 

“This little pig went to market.” 

Our first unit was the thought of the provider, father— 
his service in the home, his work outside to provide for the 
needs of his family, strong, brave and generous. 

“This little pig stayed at home.” 

Second unit, the mother — her love and care of family, 
her various duties, her love and watchful care; the mothers 
of different nations, the Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Es- 
kimo, Dutch, etc. 

We had a Mother’s Corner, pictures of many different 
mothers, pictures from magazines. During the day you 
would find a little group around this corner. As a border 
we had pictures of the mother animals, horse, cow, dog, 
pig, cat, sheep, duck, goose, etc., with the name attached 
to each. At the end of the month the names were taken 
down, used as flash cards, and to our delight, we had added 
twelve words, with meaning, to our vocabulary. The 
selection that has proven most enjoyable for mother is the 
following: 
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One Mother 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather; 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide world over. 


“This little pig had roast beef.” This typifies the 
brother, lover of wholesome sports, good things to eat, a 
free happy time in the outdoor. Our corner now becomes 
an “Outdoor Corner’ — boys’ camps, boy scouts, fishing, 
boating, golf, tennis, games, swimming, etc. 

“This little pig had none.” Now we come to sister. 
She is the unselfish one, mother’s helper, her various duties 
in the home, working with and for mother, her care of the 
baby. Contrast her play and playtime with that of 
brother’s: her sewing, piano lessons, girls’ clubs, campfire, 
her place as little mother. Our corner is “Sister’s Corner.” 
You readily know what selection of magazine pictures 
composed this array. 

“This little pig cried, ‘Wee, wee’ all the way home.” 

The last, but most attractive, the baby — its dependence 
upon each member of the family, the love it brings into the 
home, the babies of different countries, what they are 
called and how cared for. The “Baby Corner” is now a 
delight, for so many attractive baby pictures are to be 
obtained these days in magazines. When studying the 
baby, have children bring their dolls, but insist upon clean 
dollies, for the clean, sweet baby will be the theme in our 
Hygiene work, 


Baby’s bath. 

Baby’s pure food. 

How and where baby sleeps. 
The way everyone should treat baby, so he will keep 
his health all his life. 

Don’t kiss baby upon the mouth. 

Don’t use anyone’s handkerchief for baby. 
Don’t use baby’s glass or spoon. 

Don’t handle baby. 

Don’t let the flies get into baby’s food or around 

baby. 
Don’t tease baby. 
Keep baby clean and well. 
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Our second poster was the family and the children wrote 
this rhyme: 


(Picture of Father) 


“Father goes to work. 
(Picture of Mother) 


Mother stays at home. 

Brother has the fun. (Picture of Brother) 

Little sister has none. (Picture of sister) 

The baby cries, ‘Rock me all the time at home.” 
(Picture of baby) 


Our educative seat work at this time was freehand 
cutting pictures of the family. 
Our/way was prepared for the “Home” and neighbors 
by the telling of the story “The Three Bears.” We took 
this in three units: 
1 The neighborhood; neighbors. 
2 The Bear family. 
3 The home of the Bears. 


In dramatization, we called the three units scenes. 


"Procedure 


1 Telling of the entire story for hearing the story and . 


for pleasure. 
2 The retelling to obtain the entire story. 
3 The retelling in parts. 
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The first scene dramatized was story of Goldilocks, a 
neighbor to the Bears, her mother, her request, her outdoor 
adventures (picking flowers, catching butterflies, running, 
jumping). After this dramatization, we modeled Goldi- 
ocks from clay. After drying our clay forms we painted 
her attire, then shellacked them. The girls braided skipping 
ropes from three strands of colored cords, put clay handles 
on, then painted them various colors. The boys madé 
clay marbles, dried and painted them. This began our 
group work. 

The next unit—The Bear Family. The preparation for 
walk, the setting of breakfast, the walk in the woods, con- 
versation of the Bear family. This was the second ‘scene 
in our dramatization. The modeling of the three bears, 
drying and painting, were then done. May I say here, 
that in all my teaching experience, I have never spent a 
happier time with my little ones than during the “Three 
Bear Project” Work? 

The third unit— The Home. The rooms, the furnish- 
ings, upstairs, our home, our rooms, our furnishings, our 
upstairs. After the dramatization of the third scene, we 
made from clay, dried and painted, three sizes of bowls, 
spoons, the table, the three chairs, the three beds. 

Our set was now complete, and for the final production, 
as one little tot told the story the children used their clay 
sets of “The Three Bears” upon their desks for dramatiza- 
tion. We started to sew a block quilt, and by the end of 
the term a full-sized bed quilt adorned our walls, each child 
sewing a block. 

The special room decoration at this time was a doll house, 
furnished and cared for by the children each day. At this 
time of the year the room can be made so attractive, with 
flowers from field or garden. 

When working out this “September Project,” let it become 
so alive that the child will live all day in the atmosphere of 
home — enlightenment and love. 


Morning Talks for September 


First WEEK 


Monday — Promptness 
Tuesday — Neatness 
Wednesday — Politenesss 
Thursday — Obedience 
Friday — Loyalty 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday — The handkerchief 
Tuesday — Tooth brush 
Wednesday — Drinking fountain 
Thursday — The finger-nails 
Friday — The teeth 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday — School building 
Tuesday — The teacher 
Wednesday — The principal 
Thursday — School nurse 
Friday — The janitor 


Hygiene 


(Original Rhymes, six-year-old children, Observation Schoo] Cleve- 
land Normal) 


Baby 


Baby;jsleeps in the air 
And says ‘I don’t care 
For it makes me happy 
Andifat and fair. 
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Back to School 
Poster— Mary Romona—6 years. 
Free-hand cutting, I B, Observation School, Cleveland Normal. 


Autumn day — fruitful day! 

See what God hath given away! 
Orchard trees with fruit are bending; 
Harvest trains are homeward wending; 
And the Lord all o’er the land 

Opens wide his bounteous hand. 


Preparation on the Part of the Teacher 

A clean American flag. 

A plant or flowers (some living touch in room). 

Several attractive pictures. 

Pencil and pad of paper. 

Seating plan prepared (to be filled in upon receiving 
and seating of class). 

Board cloth and duster. 

A story prepared. 

A rote song prepared. 

A simple memory gem to be memorized. 

Seat work prepared. 

(Something attractive to do or make). 

In IB of the first grade have strips of paper ready to 
write names of children upon, pin upon each child 
his name, so by the end of the first day a teacher 
will know each child by name. In higher grades have 
cards ready to fill out as desk cards, so that teacher 
will readily know her group by names. 

12 Give the room a home atmosphere and let the teacher 

become a hostess ready to receive her little guests 
with a hearty welcome. 
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After the life in the open, the first day of school for any 
child seems endless, by right only half sessions the first and 
last week of any school term should be required. 


The opening exercises of the first morning of the first day 
leaves a lasting impression. 


Order of the Morning Exercises 
1 Morning Greetings. 


(Teach teacher’s name here; write it also upon the 
board, and refer to it during the entire day.) 
2 A short verse as a prayer. 


I thank Thee Father in the sky 
For my dear home so warm and bright. 
I thank Thee for the sunny day 


And the sleepy starry night. 
3 A song of greeting. 


4 Salute to the flag. (Demand patemtation and 
articulation.) Salute may be any of the following: 





I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Republic for which it stands, 
one nation indivisible with liberty and justice fer all. 


I give my head and my heart to God and my country, one country, 
one language, one flag. 


I love my country’s flag of red and white and blue, and always will 
remember that it tells me to be good and brave and true. 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag however grand 
Like our own Red, White and Blue. 


5 Clean-up inspection. (Look for clean appearance and 
for handkerchiefs.) 

The theme of the day’s conversation should be upon the 
experiences of the summer vacation; this is the basis of 
getting acquainted, also the teacher can readily see the 
leader of her little group. 

The project for September is the Home project. 

1 The members of the family: 

The father 
The mother 
The brother 
The sister 
‘The baby. 
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To secure freedom of expression is the chief aim in these 
first few lessons. 

The teacher will: 
Suggest and direct conversation. 
Encourage every genuine attempt by the child. 
Train the pupil to keep to the topic. 

2 Activities in the home. 

3 The home furnishings. 

4 The neighborhood and neighbors. 


The first memory gem reviewed together was: 


This little pig went to market, 

This little pig stayed at home, 

This little pig had roast beef, 

This little pig had none, 

This little pig cried “Wee, wee,” all the way home. 


To my surprise, it took two days before each child could 
recite it alone (a proof to me how easily we take things for 
granted). I believe da// children knew it correctly. I 
obtained a set of pictures of the rhyme and made a poster: 

“This little pig went to market.” 

Our first unit was the thought of the provider, father— 
his service in the home, his work outside to provide for the 
needs of his family, strong, brave and generous. 

“This little pig stayed at home.” 

Second unit, the mother — her love and care of family, 
her various duties, her love and watchful care; the mothers 
of different nations, the Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Es- 
kimo, Dutch, etc. 

We had a Mother’s Corner, pictures of many different 
mothers, pictures from magazines. During the day you 
would find a little group around this corner. As a border 
we had pictures of the mother animals, horse, cow, dog, 
pig, cat, sheep, duck, goose, etc., with the name attached 
to each. At the end of the month the names were taken 
down, used as flash cards, and to our delight, we had added 
twelve words, with meaning, to our vocabulary. The 
selection that has proven most enjoyable for mother is the 
following: 
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One Mother 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather; 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide world over. 


“This little pig had roast beef.” This typifies the 
brother, lover of wholesome sports, good things to eat, a 
free happy time in the outdoor. Our corner now becomes 
an “Outdoor Corner” — boys’ camps, boy scouts, fishing, 
boating, golf, tennis, games, swimming, etc. 

“This little pig had none.” Now we come to sister. 
She is the unselfish one, mother’s helper, her various duties 
in the home, working with and for mother, her care of the 
baby. Contrast her play and playtime with that of 
brother’s: her sewing, piano lessons, girls’ clubs, campfire, 
her place as little mother. Our corner is “Sister’s Corner.” 
You readily know what selection of magazine pictures 
composed this array. 

“This little pig cried, ‘Wee, wee’ all the way home.” 

The last, but most attractive, the baby — its dependence 
upon each member of the family, the love it brings into the 
home, the babies of different countries, what they are 
called and how cared for. The “Baby Corner” is now a 
delight, for so many attractive baby pictures are to be 
obtained these days in magazines. When studying the 
baby, have children bring their dolls, but insist upon clean 
dollies, for the clean, sweet baby will be the theme in our 
Hygiene work, 


Baby’s bath. 

Baby’s pure food. 

How and where baby sleeps. 

The way everyone should treat baby, so he will keep 

his health all his life. 

Don’t kiss baby upon the mouth. 

Don’t use anyone’s handkerchief for baby. 

Don’t use baby’s glass or spoon. 

Don’t handle baby. 

Don’t let the flies get into baby’s food or around 
baby. 

Don’t tease baby. 

Keep baby clean and well. 
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Our second poster was the family and the children wrote 
this rhyme: 


(Picture of Father) 


“Father goes to work. 
(Picture of Mother) 


Mother stays at home. 

Brother has the fun. (Picture of Brother) 

Little sister has none. (Picture of sister) 

The baby cries, ‘Rock me all the time at home.” 
(Picture of baby) 


Our educative seat work at this time was freehand 
cutting pictures of the family. 

Our way was prepared for the “Home” and neighbors 
by the telling of the story “The Three Bears.” We took 
this in three units: 

1 The neighborhood; neighbors. 
2 The Bear family. 
3 The home of the Bears, 


In dramatization, we called the three units scenes. 
Procedure 


1 Telling of the entire story for hearing the story and . 


for pleasure. ' 
2 The retelling to obtain the entire story. 
3 The retelling in parts. 
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The first scene dramatized was story of Goldilocks, a 
neighbor to the Bears, her mother, her request, her outdoor 
adventures (picking flowers, catching butterflies, running, 
jumping). After this dramatization, we modeled Goldi- 
ocks from clay. After drying our clay forms we painted 
her attire, then shellacked them. The girls braided desiee 
ropes from three strands of colored cords, put clay handles 
on, then painted them various colors. The boys madé 
clay marbles, dried and painted them. This began our 
group work. 

The next unit—The Bear Family. The preparation for 
walk, the setting of breakfast, the walk in the woods, con- 
versation of the Bear family. This was the second scene 
in our dramatization. The modeling of the three bears, 
drying and painting, were then done. May I say here, 
that in all my teaching experience, I have never spent a 
happier time with my little ones than during the “Three 
Bear Project” Work? 

The third unit— The Home. The rooms, the furnish- 
ings, upstairs, our home, our rooms, our furnishings, our 
upstairs. After the dramatization of the third scene, we 
made from clay, dried and painted, three sizes of bowls, 
spoons, the table, the three chairs, the three beds. 

Our set was now complete, and for the final production, 
as one little tot told the story the children used their clay 
sets of “The Three Bears” upon their desks for dramatiza- 
tion. We started to sew a block quilt, and by the end of 
the term a full-sized bed quilt adorned our walls, each child 
sewing a block. 

The special room decoration at this time was a doll house, 
furnished and cared for by the children each day. At this 
time of the year the room can be made so attractive, with 
flowers from field or garden. 

When working out this “September Project,” let it become 
so alive that the child will live all day in the atmosphere of 
home — enlightenment and love. 


Morning Talks for September 


First WEEK 


Monday — Promptness 
Tuesday — Neatness 
Wednesday — Politenesss 
Thursday — Obedience 
Friday — Loyalty 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday — The handkerchief 
Tuesday — Tooth brush 
Wednesday — Drinking fountain 
Thursday — The finger-nails 
Friday — The teeth 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday — School building 
Tuesday — The teacher 
Wednesday — The principal 
Thursday — School nurse 
Friday — The janitor 


Hygiene 


(Original Rhymes, six-year-old children, Observation Schoo] Cleve- 
land Normal) 
Baby 


Babyjsleeps in the air 
And says “I don’t care 
For it makes me happy 
And‘fat and fair. 
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School Nurse 


Our nurse, Miss Southard, 
Is clean and neat; 

She helps us all 
Our Health to keep. 


















































Stories 


For the Children’s Hour — Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Clara M. Lewis: 
The Wonderful Porridge Pot, Page 62, Chicken Little, Page 297, 
The Stone in the Road, p. 102 

Why the Evergreen Keeps Its Leaves — How to Tell Stories—Bryant. 

The Three Little Kittens; The Gingerbread Boy; The Three Little 
Pigs — Folk Lore Readers, Book I 

Mrs. Chinchilla — The Story Hour — K. D. Wiggin 

The Wolf and the Seven Kids — Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

The Little Gray Pony — More Mother Stories — Maud Lindsay 
Kighon the Elephant Got Its Trunk — Just So Stories — Rudyard 

iplin 

Pig Beother: Raggylug; The Old Woman and Her Pig — How to Tell 
Stories — Sarah Cone Bryant 

The Ugly Duckling — Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

The Camel and the Pig — Short Stories for Little Folks — Catherine 
T. Bryce 

Why Robin says “Cheer Up” — That’s Why Stories — Catherine T. 
Br 

Tesiay Penny — Aldine, Book I — Catherine T. Bryce 


Poems to be Memorized 


Come, Little Leaves — Selections for Memorizing — George Cooper 
All Things Bright and Beautiful — The Posy Ring — C. F. Alexander 
Who Has Seen the Wind? — Pinafore Palace — Christina Rossetti 
The Wind — Child’s Garden of Verse s— R. L. Stevenson 

What Does Little Birdie Say? — The Posy Ring — Alfred Tennyson 
Selections from Hiawatha — H. W. Longfellow 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod. — Lullaby Land — Eugene Field 

How the Leaves Came Down — The Posy Ring — Susan Coolidge 


Fables — Joseph Jacobs 


Boasting 

The Frog and the Ox. 
Gentleness 

The Wind and the Sun. 
Greed 

The Miser and His Gold. 
Liberty 

The Dog and the Wolf. 
Selfishness 

Dog in the Manger. 
Truthfulness 

The Shepherd’s Boy. 
Resourcefulness 

The Crow and the Pitcher. 
Vanity 


The Fox and the Crow. 
The Jay and the Peacock. 


Games 


Story plays 

Picking Apples, Jack Frost, Nutting, Windy Day, Sweeping, Wash- 

ing, Ironing, Baking. 
Rhythm Exercises 
Skipping 

Walking (fast — slow) 

Flying 

Galloping horses 

Duck waddling 

Rabbit jumping 

Running (fast — slow) 

Clapping 

Skating 

Raking 
Breathing Exercises 

Keep a feather in the air 

ae like the _ eee 

Blow up a paper bag (cra 

Smell a beautiful flower 
The Crooked Man — Moses, Page 24 
Little Miss Muffet — Moses, Page 26 
The Pancake Man — Moses, Page 31 
Did You Ever See a Lassie? — Bancroft 
Follow the Leader — Bancroft 

ack Be Nimble — Bancroft 

ush-a-bye Baby — Moses, Page 68 
Bobby Shafto — Moses, Page 66 
To t — Moses, Page 44 
Ring a Ring o’ Roses — Progressive Music Manual, Vol. I 
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Dance of Greeting — Progressive Music Mcnual, Vol. I 
Alphabet March — Mrs. F. Kirk 

Fireflies’ Dance — Moses 

Yankee Doodle — Moses 

Alphabet Game — M. A. Holton 

Do This, Do That — Bancroft - 

Good Morning — Bancroft 

Traffic Game — Bancroft 

Ten Little Indians — M. Hofer - 

Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling — Moses, Page 58 


Memory Gems 


Be you to others kind and true, 
As you’d have others be to you. 
— New England Primer 


Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 


No matter what yeu try to do 
At home or at your school, 

Always do your very best, 
There is no better rule. 


The skies may meet in sadness, 
The blustering winds may blow, 

But if our hearts are cheery 
There’s sunshine where we go. 


Whatever you do, do with your might; 
Things done by halves are never done right. 


Yankee Doodle is the tune 
Americans delight in, 
Good to fiddle, dance or sing 
And just the thing for fightin’. 
— Our Flag and Our Songs — H. A. Ogden 


A star for every State and a State for every star.—R. C. Winthrop 
The stairway to heaven begins on earth. 


Forgiveness— 
’Tis the odor that the flower gives out to the foot that crushes it. 


Nothing succeeds like success. 
Love conquers all things. 


Deeds are fruits; words are but leaves. 


’Tis home where’er the heart is, 
Where’er its loved ones dwell, 
In palaces or cottages, 
Green haunts or mossy dells. — Eliza Cook 


September 
And thro’ the golden weather 
From hill and wood and glen, 
Sweet wild things sing together, 
“September’s come again.” 
Do thy duty, that is best. — Longfellow 
The Union — it must and shall be preserved. — Andrew Jackson 
Great gifts can be made by little hands. 
Every grain helps to make a bushel. 


The Great Day 


I feel so tingly through and through, 
I can’t begin to play; 

I couldn’t add up two and two, 
Because it’s Circus Day! 





I mean to buy a red balloon — 
Good-bye! I’m on my way! 
But don’t expect me back too soon. 
Hurrah for Circus Day! 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 


~ hs oD 
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A. Problem in Applied Drawing and Design 


Alberta E. Strome 
Western Illinois State Normal School 


which the teacher of drawing and construction may 
use as a means for the teaching of taste in dress 
is the paper doll. As a phase of art education, 
it is most valuable, since nowhere is a girl more constantly 


()= of the most interesting and fascinating projects 


under the necessity of applying the principles of art to~ 


daily needs than in the matter of tasteful costume. A 
course in art which succeeds in fixing in the mind of the 


- girl student the fundamental relation between economy, 


adaptation, and artistic harmony has given her some- 
thing the value of which we cannot over-estimate. 

This course will correlate our work in art with that of 
costume designing and making and will develop an appre- 
ciation of the zsthetic, of true economy and discrimina- 
tion in beauty of line, form, color and design. 

[he pupil is impressed, as he proceeds, with the fact 
that while styles change, the principles of art which under- 
lie the designing of dress do not change. The form of 
expressing these principles changes as the seasons come 
and go, but the principles remain the same. 

The paper doll project, with wall paper, crepe paper 
and the perfectly fascinating new designs in the tissue 
papers, and materials, is within the reach not only of 
the teacher in town, but of her sister in the country. 

Not only is the doll of use in the teaching of taste, but 
it affords a fine chance for the correlation of drawing 
and construction with both history and geography. 
Periods in history are illustrated and changes in style 
noted. The character of times and people is shown to 
be reflected in the dress of the period. The dress of people 
of other countries may be illustrated by making and dress- 
ing the dolls. 

The dolls may also be used to decorate posters for 
school entertainments. The printing of these posters 
furnishes another school prob’em. Geography books, 
history books, language books are illustrated with the 
paper doll appropriately costumed. The classes whose 
work is discussed here worked out with wall paper the 
boy doll costumes also — this was lower grade work. _ 

This problem will be found to appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the inventive faculty of children. The work 
may begin as low as the second grade and brings about 
quite wonderful results. In the upper grades, the dress- 
ing of the large paper doll with plain, checked, and flowered 
crepe tissue and wall papers, the drafting and designing 
of the patterns, prepares the way for the courses in 
cutting and sewing in the domestic art classes. 

Study fashion sheets and catalogues for good design. 
Work out cross-stitch and beading designs. Study match- 
ing of colors, tints and shades. Discuss materials seen 
in stores and in catalogues; criticise or test them by 
application of the rules of design for appropriateness, 
ood proportion and character. 

: The ile which follow are for lower grade work. 
In the upper grades the work is preparatory to the making 
of the girls’ own dresses in the drafting, cutting and sewing 
classes. dolls for the lower grades may be 4” to 8 

high, the upper grade dolls 10” to 12”, and the girls 
work out the garments on the doll which they are to make 

r their own dress in sewing. 

P The doll ’s complete wardrobe with color scheme care- 
fully planned may be made from remnants of wall paper, 
obtained from discarded or out-of-date wall: paper sample 
books which dealers are glad to give for this purpose. 
Nearly every home. has a supply of left-over wall paper 
from the spring decorating. ; 

The tena pattern is the slip-over kimona sleeve one, 
the back and front alike. A slit is cut half-way down 





the back for dresses and undergarments, and one all 
the way down the front for kimonas and coats. Each 
child is given a pattern if the lesson is given in a first 
or second grade. If the lesson is planned for a third or 
fourth grade, one goes a step farther, and the child con- 
structs his own pattern frem drawings by the teacher 
on the blackboard with dictated dimensions. Use-colored 
crayons for these drawings. Another class drafted its 
own simple patterns from the doll itself. To do this 
have the doll shape cut from strawboard or cardboard, 
and put the real paper or cardboard doll in an envelope 
to keep it clean and unrumpled. When planning the 
details of the costume lay the doll to one side on the desk 
so the child may plan. The dolls are hektographed, 
and then cut out by the children in the first and second 
grades, and cut free-hand in the others, folding the paper 
on the long axis, then cutting shape and unfolding. This 
pattern is traced on the cardboard, and the face drawn 
by the children except in the lower grades. 

Directions should be carefully given as to the proper 
way to lay the pattern on the material. In fact, all the 
points are brought out, which are needed for the planning 
and making of real clothes. 

The dainty slip undergarment the pupils decide to 
make of white ceiling paper, with dots or flower designs 
of the paper tinted very lightly. Match the colors used 
in the hair ribbons or dresses. The next garment will 
be the everyday or school dress of the checked gray, 
blue or brown paper, or the oatmeal papers. Discuss 
the need for simplicity in choosing this dress. The dress 
is to be made in a fashion which will allow freedom of 
movement for play and work. Look through the fashion 
sheets and catalogues. The children love to make such 
collections. In a lesson preceding the doll problem have 
envelopes made of manila paper or wall paper to put 
the collections in. Decorate them with block, stencil, 
or stick printing designs. 

When planning the decoration or trimming for the 
school or everyday dress, bring out the difficulty of 
laundering the elaborately made dress. Use simple bands 
of the same in solid color if dress is flowered or checked 
or flowered if material is plain. These bands are used 
for enrichment of neck, sleeve, belt and pockets. If 
desired these bands may be laid on with colored crayons 
or water colors. The lessons may be as easily carried 
out without special equipment as with it. The teacher 
is wise who makes.a collection from time to time of 
materials to be used in such lessons, with a box to keep 
them in. Such a box turns out to be a veritable magic 
chest in time. Put in it wall paper, pasteboard, lace 
paper from candy boxes, colored tapes, ribbon bolts saved 
after ribbon is used, tablet backs, etc. Both children 
and teacher contribute to this treasure store. 

A very fine “best dress” of some satin or silk finished 
paper, with white collar, pockets, cuffs and belt of plain 
or of the lace or embroidery-like paper from the candy 
boxes, brings about fascinating sa Plain white paper 
with flowered paper for trimming is equally interesting. 

Hidden away in many an attic trunk are rolls of very 
gay coloerd flowered paper, or of Japanese effects, which 
may be used for charmingly effective kimonas, using 
bands of solid color for decoration. 

Make comfortable warm-looking coats and capes with 
hoods of plain brown, gray, blue, red or green rs. 
Trim these garments with black, brown or dark gray 
pockets, collars, belts, buttons and cuffs. Discuss the 
placing, the size of the buttons, their grouping for decora- 

(Continued om page 457) 










A First Grade Project 
The Three Bears 


Amy L. Page 


NE morning our principal came to school a little 
earlier than usual, and finding that I had preceded 
her by several minutes, inquired if I had been there 

all night. 

I explained that our supervisor of drawing had inspired 
me (upon her last visit to our school) and I was at work 
upon a “bear house.” 

A little later that morning a generous donation of con- 
struction paper was received from the principal to further 
the cause. 

An empty listerine box, which measured eight and one- 
half inches high, five inches deep, and six and three-fourths 
a wide, procured at a drug store, was converted into a 

ouse. 

By inserting a partition in the middle, it divided the 
space into two rooms. 

The upstairs room made the bedroom, containing the 
three beds. Placed in the room downstairs were the three 
chairs, table, and three bowls upon the table. 

The two rooms were connected by stairs made of folded 
construction paper. 

Cardboard was cut, folded and pasted to form the roof, 
and a bit of red paper placed in a square hole in the roof 
served for a chimney. 

In the cover of the box a window (the one Goldenlocks 
jumped out of) was cut, and below a door. 

The wall paper was made of construction paper with a 
design drawn on it with colored crayons, The rugs or floor 
coverings were made in the same way. 

Paper lace from a candy box, when pasted over the 
window, resembled real lace curtains. 

Goldenlocks, the bears, and the furniture were all cut 
from a colored picture page in a magazine. 

When the house was finished, it of course had to have its 
setting in the woods. 


Dot paper with pencil through perforated pattern with holes one inch apart. Draw design or dots with crayon. 
Brown and orange for downstairs room, - and green for up. For center of rug use one color over the other. 
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The foliage of the- trees was \made of green con- 
struction paper, mounted on thin cardboard. The 
tree trunks were colored with brown crayon. 

A triangular piece of cardboard was pasted on the 
back to enable us to make the trees stand up. 

Green paper made a good representation of grass 
and from a narrow strip of brown we got the effect 
of a path through the woods to the door. 

When the model was completed, the bears sent 
out their at home cards to supervisor, principal, and 
teachers in the building. 

Our supervisor of drawing had designed bears 
and furniture for the children of the first grade to 
make, and I told them that they might take home 
all they made in school, and if any one wanted to 
get a box and make a bear house at home, I would 
be glad to call at their house to see it and help them in th: 
way of suggestions and material. 

Suddenly a big building boom struck our district! 

In a very short time we had a'number of “bear houses’’ 
under construction. 

The nearby stores had soon given away all their empty 
boxes. 

The services of fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters were 
sought in the building of the houses and teacher became a 
building inspector. 

One mother said that she never saw the children so 
enthusiastic over anything before. 





 —— fT AT NOME IN THE WOOyS 
5 ——ATTER APRIL 4.192 fal = 
THE GREAT BIG BEAR _| 
THE MIDDLE - SIZED BEAR 


XSi TY DIT oF BEAR + 


Brown crayon margin. 
Printing in pencil. 































Light brown construction paper, 
Trees in green and brown. 


One day when father was dressing, no doubt he missed 
his collar stud and became very angry because he could not 
find it, for, of course, he never thought to look in the 
“bear house” door, where it was doing duty as a brass 
door knob! 

During the building period the children were learning to 
construct their own playthings, and many of them showed 
power to invent and carry out ideas. 

The children were asked to bring their ‘bear houses” to 
school on the day of the supervisor’s next visit, for an 
exhibition. 

Many and of various sizes were the houses— no two 
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exactly alike in all respects, although each was made from 
a pasteboard box and had two rooms, one upstairs and one 
down. 

The houses which were made from boxes about ten inches 
square were of convenient size to accommodate the furniture 
which the children made in school. 

Each house displayed special features. For instance, one 
had been painted on the outside, another showed a green 
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paper carpet on the stairs, another had unique sash curtains 
at the window, while still another had oil cloth on the floor 
of the downstairs room, made with brown crayon on glossy 
white paper. 

Some were papered with real wall paper inside and others 
with what we made in school. 

The exhibition was a success and greatly enjoyed by both 
children and teachers. 











Make several patterns of oak tag 
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Daily Helps and Suggestions for the First Four 
Grades | 





Effie L. Bean 
I am years old. 
Septem ber Wednesday Continue drill on above. 
GRADES I and II Thursday What does your father do for a living? 
Languiiee Teacher makes a list of the occupations mentioned, these 


First WEEK 


Monday What did you do during your summer vaca> 
tion? ‘Tell us about it. 

Tuesday How many have been on a farm this summer? 
om to the city, as the case may be.) What did you see 

ere? 

‘Wednesday Tell a short story or fable for reproduction. 
Talk about it. 

Thursday Reproduce above story. 

Friday Dramatize above story. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Repeat all’ the Mother Goose rhymes you 
know. Dramatize as many as you have time for. 

Tuesday Learn a new Mother Goose rhyme. 

Wednesday Tell the story of the Three Bears for 
reproduction. 

Thursday Reproduce above story. 

Friday Language game. Teach correct use of may 
and can. 


‘Torrp WEEK 


Monday Continue Friday’s language game. 

Tuesday Memorize a new Mother Goose rhyme. 

Wednesday Dramatize Mother Goose rhymes. 

Thursday Review Monday’s language game. 

Friday What did you see on your way to school to-day? 
Tell us about it. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Have you a pet? 
What is it? 
Where did you get it? 
What does it eat? 
Who cares for it? 
Do you care for it regularly? 

Tuesday Take aw for an observation walk. 

Wednesday Tell about yesterday’s walk. How many 
things did you see? 

Thursday Begin the study of the rabbit. Children 
bring pictures to school. If possible have one child bring 
his pet rabbit. Discuss the general characteristics of the 
rabbit. 

Friday Continue study of the rabbit. 

What does he eat? 

What does he like best? 

Where does he live? 

How many different kinds of rabbits do you know? 
What are rabbits good for? 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 


Monday Where do we live? Tell me the name of your 
town or city and your state. 

What is your street and number or rural delivery route? 

Tuesday Let each child learn to give the following in- 

formation about himself: 

My name is 

I live at 

and state). 








(street and number) in 





(city 


occupations to be studied in detail later on. 
Friday What day is this? 
What month is this? 
What season is beginning? 
What do you do on Friday? Your mother? Your 
father? 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday ‘Tell the story of Bruce and the Spider. (See 
“Fifty Famous Stories Retold ” by James Baldwin.) 

Talk about the story. 

Tuesday Reproduce above story. 

Wednesday ‘Tell the story of William Tell. 

Thursday Reproduce above. 

Friday Where did William Tell live? Wouldn’t you 
like to learn something about Switzerland? Begin study 
of Switzerland. 

Where is it? 

What kind of a country is it? 
Compare it with your home? 
How do the people dress? 


Tump WEEK 


Monday Continue study of Switzerland. 
What do the people do? 
Have you ever seen a goat? 
Where? Describe it. 
Can you bring a picture of one to-morrow? 
Are there any goats in Switzerland? 
Tuesday Plan and arrange a Switzerland sand-table. 
Wednesday Continue work on sand-table. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete sand-table. 


FourTtH WEEK 


Monday Story of Androclus and the Lion. (“Fifty 
Famous Stories Retold” — Baldwin.) Discuss the story. 
Tuesday Reproduce above story. 
Wednesday What do you know about a lion? Have 
you ever seen one? 
Where? What was it doing? 
Why are lions kept in cages? 
Where are they free? 
Thursday A study of the lion from pictures. Discuss 
his appearance, habits, food, etc. 
Friday Each pupil may be allowed to reproduce his 
favorite‘story. 


Nature Study 
Frrst WEEK 


Monday Have you a flower garden at home? Tell me 
the names of the different kinds of flowers you have. Tell 
us how they look, their colors, etc. Bring one flower from 
your garden to school to-morrow. 

Tuesday Each pupil may pass to the front of the room 
with his or her flower and describe it. 

Wednesday Have youa pet at home? Tell us about it. 
Allow as many children as the time will permit to te]] about 
their pets. 

Thursday Take the class out for a walk. Look for 
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flowers, birds, etc. Who can see the most? Allow free 
discussion by the children during this observation walk. 
Friday What did you see yesterday? Tell us about it. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Are you happy to-day? 
Does the weather make you happy? Why? 
Do you like to see the sun shine? Why? 
Does the sun do any good by shining? 
Tell us all you can about the sun. 
(In case the sun is not shining, postpone this lesson and 
substitute something else.) 
Tuesday Name all the fruits you have ever tasted. 
Did they grow here? Where did they grow? Note like- 
nesses and differences. 
Wednesday Continue above fruit study. 
Name fruits growing on trees. 
Name fruits growing on bushes. 
Name fruits growing on vines. 
Which do you like best? 
When are the fruits ripe? 
Do they grow in all seasons? 
Thursday Can we eat fruit only in the summer? 
is it possible to have fruit during other seasons? 
Did your mother can any fruit during the summer? 
How did she do it? 
How was the fruit prepared? 

Friday Name fruits which have seeds. 
Name fruits having a stone. 
Name fruits growing in a cluster. 
Which fruits make the best jellies? 
What fruits can be dried? 
How do we dry them? 


How 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Fruit game. Example I am thinking of a 
fruit. It grows on trees. It is round. It is juicy. It is 
red. What is it? (Plum) 

Tuesday Study of the sunflower or some other flower 
common to the neighborhood. Study it as to size, color 
and characteristics. Name other flowers of the same 
color. Are they alike in other ways? 

Wednesday Observation walk. See who has the sharpest 
eyes. 

Thursday General discussion of what was seen on 
Wednesday’s walk. 

Friday Picture study. For this lesson use a picture of 
the out-of-doors. 

‘ What time of year is represented? 
What makes you think so? 
Are there any trees in the picture? 
What kinds do you think there are? 
Is there any water? 
Is it a river, a lake, etc.P Why do you think so? 
What else do you see? 
How does the picture make you feel? 


‘FourtH WEEK 


Monday Tree Study. Name the kinds of trees in and 
surrounding the school yard. Note the bark, leaves and 
general formation. Bring leaves to school for class ob- 
servation. 

Tuesday Compare the trees as to size, shape, manner 
of growth, shape of leaves, etc. 

‘Wednesday Make a chart containing leaves from the 
various trees studied. These leaves may be pressed at 
school or by the children at home. Let children point to 
these leaves and name them. 

_ Thursday Have you any different kinds of trees in your 
yard at home? Bring some leaves for our chart. Describe 
‘these trees and tell their names. 

‘» Friday Tree guessing game. 
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Example I am a tree. I grow large and strong. My 
branches are very crooked and they spread very wide. 
When I shake them queer little nuts fall. Little squirrels 
like me. Who am I? (Oak tree.) 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 


Monday Test children on counting. Individual work. 
Keep a record of each child’s counting ability. 

Tuesday Continue individual counting. 

Wednesday Complete counting test. 

Thursday Count desks, chairs, windows, etc., in the 
room. 

Friday Count the boys and girls in the room. Are 
there more boys or girls?’ How many more? 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Let each child make a heavy envelope 6x8 
inches in size, in which pupils may keep cuttings, etc. 

Tuesday Ask children to bring small seals or pictures 
(in colors, if possible) to school, to be used in making cards 
similar to domino cards, which will be used later in formal 
number work, 

Old catalogues and magazines contain many duplicate 
pictures which are good for this purpose. These pictures 
may be cut according to directions given by the teacher. 
Put these pictures in the envelopes made the previous day. 
* Wednesday Continue picture cutting. For variety give 
each child a small pattern and a sheet of silhouette paper 
and have him cut a definite number of these silhouette 
pictures. Preserve them in above envelope. 

Thursday Continue picture collecting and cutting. Save. 

Friday Children measure and cut several cards from 
oak tag about 5x8 inches in size. Save. 


TuirD WEEK 


Monday Begin making the domino cards following 
directions of the teacher. First divide the card in halves 
by a heavy pencil or paint line. Paste one picture in the 
middle of each half of one card; two on one half and one 
on the other of a second card, etc. 

Get a set of dominoes for a guide as to how to arrange 
pictures and seals. 

Tuesday Continue making of dominoes. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thurdsay Continue above. 

Friday Complete set of dominoes. These cards are 
large and are for class work. 


FourTH WEEK 


Monday Count by 2’s to 10. 

Tuesday Recognition of figures 0 (naught) 1 and 2. 

Cut large calendar numbers and mount these for recogni- 
tion drill. At the same time write the figures on the 
blackboard. Compare and name. 

Wednesday Recognition of figure 3. Review 0, 1 and 2. 

Thursday Count by 2’s to 10. Individual work. 

Friday Count by 2’s to 12. 

Arrange children by 2’s. Also chairs and other objects 
in the room. 

Hygiene 

First WEEK 

Monday Teacher pass around the room glancing at the 
children’s hands and faces. Commend the clean ones. 


Ask if all cannot be clean this afternoon. Ask children to 
give you as many reasons as possible for having clean hands. 
Tuesday Repeat above. 
How many wash your own hands and faces? 
How many wash hands and faces before eating? 
Why should this -be done? 
(Conlinued on page 459) 
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J love little pussy, her coat 


1S so warm 
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I love lit-tle pus-sy, her 
I'll pat lit-tle pus-sy, and 


coat is so warm, 
then she will , purr, 


er 


tail,.. nor drive her a way,. 


not pull her 
sit by my 


a 





I’ll not pinch her ears, nor trezd on her paws, 
Lest I should provoke her to use her sharp claws; 


Good Neighbor Toad’s Outing 


Hopping, hopping, hopping, 
Goes good Neighbor Toad, 
Not a moment stopping 
In the dusty road. 


“Neighbor, beg your pardon, 
But I’d like to know 
Why you’ve left your garden, 
Where your flowers grow. 


“Don’t you think, old Neighbor, 
Good, and grave, and wise, 
That you ought to labor, 
Catching bugs and flies? 





“Don’t you think the flowers 
Need to have you round,’ 
Through the flitting hours, 
To keep them safe and sound?”’ 


“Little Girl, don’t worry — 
Soon I’m coming back. 
See how fast I hurry 
O’er the dusty track! 





“T will do my duty 
To each plant and flower, 
So they’ll bloom in beauty 
Under sun and shower! 


“But just a little outing — 
Though I never shirk! — 
Makes me feel like shouting, 
Makes me feel like work!” 
— Minnie Leona Upton 





I Love Little Pussy 





side, and I’ll give her some food, .. 








And 


if I don’t hurt her she'll do me noharm; So I'll 
And 


thus show me thanks for my kind-nessto her;She 
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But pus-sy and I ve- gen-tly will play. 
And she'll love me be-cause I am gen-tle and E 
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I never will vex her, nor make her displeased, 
For pussies don’t like to be worried or teased. 


The Little Helper 


That’s what I am, for every day 
My grandpa calls me so, 

And as I’ve always lived with him 
I think he ought to know. 


I find his hat and cane for him 
When they get out of sight, 

And put his slippers in their place, 
And bring them out at night. 


I look about and see a lot 
Of things to tell to him, 

Because my eyes are young and bright 
And his are old and dim. 


I very often go to walk 
With him along the street, 

And stand close to him when he talks 
With people that we meet. 


And he has told me many times 
To be a lady true. 

And give a proper answer back 
When I am spoken to. 


So now I do not turn my head 
And twist my bonnet-string, 

But when folks speak to me I speak 
As p’lite as anything. 


I’m such a comfort and a help 
To grandpa every day, 
I don’t know what he’d ever do 
If I should go away! 
—Mary Hanson 
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A Department for Story Tellers 
Children’s Stories—The Animal Type. I 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


HE animal tale is one of the most interesting types 
7 of children’s stories, not only in its development, 
but also in its illustrations. The beast tale is a very 
old form. It was the story of some successful primitive 
hunt or of some primitive man’s experience with animals 
in which he looked up to the beast as a brother superior to 
himself in strength, endurance, swiftness or cunning. Such 
are the old folk-tales, like the German “Musicians of 
Bremen,” the English “‘Scrapefoot,” the Cossack “Straw 
Ox,” or the Norse “True and Untrue,” printed in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 

The animal folk-tale presents many interesting examples. 
But the animal folk-tale must be passed over here, since the 
most interesting tales of this class have been listed for the 
grades and described briefly in the author’s “Fairy Tale 
Studies for Elementary Teachers.’ This subject has been 
treated also in the first fairy-tale book, “A Study of 
Fairy Tales.’’ Suffice it to call to mind among animal 
folk-tales some of the best, cleverest and sprightliest of 
tales, such as “Chicken Licken,” the Jataka “The Foolish 
Rabbit,” the French “Drakesbill,’ the Scandinavian 
“Sheep and the Pig,” the Spanish “Medio Pollito,” the 
Norse “Three Billy Goats,” and the English “Three Pigs” 
and “Three Bears” for the little children. While for the 
older children, among the many might be mentioned the 
Punjab “The Jackal and the Partridge,” which gives this 
very interesting definition of a friend: ‘A friend is one who 
can make me laugh, make me cry, give me a good dinner, 
or save my life if need be; but unless he have sincerity I 
will have none of him.” ‘The King of the Crocodiles” and 
“The Rat’s Wedding” are good Hindu tales, while among 
the Japanese tales are included “The Quarrel of the Monkey 
and the Crab,” “The Sagacious Boar,” and “The Monkey 
and the Jelly-fish.” Then we have the Scandinavian 
“Three Dogs, Holdfast, Tear and Quick,” and Andersen’s 
“Tinder-box,”” the Norse “Dapplegrim” and the Russian 
“Fairy Craw-Fish,” while among North American Indian 
tales, which are especially rich in animal types, two very 
pleasing tales are “The Broken Wing,” an eagle story 
displaying much humanity, and “The Legend of Mount 
Rainier,” an Indian tale of the Pacific Northwest, containing 
sacred otters, published in Popular Educator for September. 
Among animal folk-tales, too, we must not forget “The 
Uncle Remus Tales,” which in modern times have been 
collected in the south of this country by Joel Chandler 
Harris.. These are humorous and so full of a sense of life 
that they appeal to children of all ages. 

A modern folk-tale which is a re-telling of two old folk- 
tales, is “The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen,” 
by Felicité Lefévre, illustrated by Tony Sarg. Here neither 
tale is given exactly as the old tale, but rather as some 
clever child with a fine imigination would improvise details. 
The bright green of the houses, the tawny yellow of the 
Foxes, the gay feathers of the Cock, the white clouds and 
blue sky, make this a delightful and beautiful book for the 
child just beginning to read. Indeed, the book could be 
uséd admirably as a supplementary reading text for first 

e children. For the pictures interpret the text so 
définitely and on so many pages, only a very little reading 
accompanies an illustration, while the beauty of the 
color-tones in the pictures would aid in training a color 
sense and a taste for beauty. 

But to return to the development of the animal tale. 
Following the folk-tales, later in more civilized society, 


when men became interested in problems of conduct 
animals were introduced to point the moral of the tale. 
Then we have the fable, such as the “Fables of Asop” or 
the “Fables of Bidpai,’” or later the “Fables of La Fon. 
taine” and of “John Gray.”’ Associated with the fables were 
Proverbs, moral truths which, because they embody the 
practical bits of experience and tested wisdom of the race 
have a universal appeal and are popular to-day. In the 
fable, the gnomic truth of a proverb was amplified into the 
concrete action of a story that was brief and intense, by 
means of animal] characters endowed with human traits, 

With the introduction of printing into England through 
Caxton, “sop’s Fables,” which Caxton printed about 
1484 from the European collection of Heinrich Stainhéwel 
became popular in England. Naturally there followed in 
the wake of this text a popularity of the fable form, and in 
Puritan times, of the moral tale. But the Caxton “ Aisop” 
was only one expression of the previous currency of the 
fable and proverb during the Middle Ages. The monks 
of the thirteenth century made the teaching of natural 
history subservient to religion. They spoke of the habits 
of individua] animals and then found spiritual lore in them. 
The works of Francois de Sales, with their fabled properties 
of animals, are of this sort: “Goats are said to breathe 
by the ears, not by the nostrils; so does the human heart 
by hearing the thoughts of others.” The distichs of Cato 
were used in the monastic schools, and not to know his 
Cato was the mark of Middle Age ignorance. A volume of 
“Moral Proverbs,” by Christine de Pise, which was printed 
by Caxton, had also been in use as a reading book in the 
monastic schools. 

In the early Middle Ages the personality of the animals 
became less prominent and the animal characters became 
types of humanity. Such was “Reynard the Fox,” in 
which we have fable and folk-tale united with literature. 
The custom of giving names to animals, as Reynard, Bruin, 
and Tibert, was current in Lorraine, the province where 
“Reynard” is supposed to have originated, about 1150- 
1170. Other names, such as Chanticleer the Cock and 
Noble the Lion, were given because of a quality. The 
French artist who wrote “Reynard” gave to the personal 
adventures of the beasts an underlying meaning; the classic 
is really a novel of the adventures of a comonwealth of 
beasts. 

“Reynard the Fox” shared with “Afsop’s Fables” 
Middle Age popularity. With the printing of Caxton’s 


edition in 1481, the tale became current in England. Its. 


increased popularity is indicated by the very fine chap-book 
of 1780, which was a condensed history of the first part and 


by the numerous tales of Reynard that appeared following 
it, in all lands. Like “Robinson Crusoe,” “Reynard the 


Fox” had a wonderful influence upon contemporary 
literature. 


During the dreary period of children’s literature, from: 
Caxton’s printing to about 1660, the history of the proverb: 


and the fable is bound up with the history of the alphabet. 
As Mrs. E. M. Field has said, in ‘The Child and His Book”: 
“Once this hero (Great A and his merry men) was an 


important and even a somewhat awful personage. Men. 


treasured him under horn as in a glass house; they bound 


him up in prayer-books, and signed themselves with the: 
sacred sign of their faith before beginning to unravel his. 


sacred lore. Later generations dissevered him more and 


more from these holy associations; he became continually. 
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less and less connected with the mysteries of religion, and 
more with instructive histories of good and bad children. 
Then they fixed him on square wooden blocks or joined him 
to gaudy illustrations, that he might represent Ass in an 
alphabet of animals, or Affability in a series of virtues, or 
stand for an Archer or an Apple-pie, till, finally the audaci- 
ous pencil of a Cruikshank fears not to assail him, and he 
and his henchmen can no longer hope to inspire awe, for 
they have become Comic.” 

Children’s books, during the period just spoken of, 
in cluded the “Horn-book,” little “A B C tracts,” the “Book 
of Hours,” and later “Battledore” and “Spelling Book.” 
The fable did not appear among the Christ-row of the 
‘“Horn-book,”’ with its Syllabarium, Creed, and Lord’s 
Prayer. Nor in the “A B C tracts,” with the Ten Com- 
mandments, Graces, Gloria Patria, and short Catechism, 
which were printed under royal license up to 1605. Nor in 
the “Primer” or “Book of Hours,” which contained a 
calendar marked with church holidays, Alphabets, and 
Syllabarium, followed by counsels in verse. This was the 
reign of “The Tragical Death of A Apple Pye,” published 
by Marshall. Occasionally Spelling-books, such as Coote’s 
“English Schoolmaster,” 1597, would supplement the 
“Horn-Book” or “A B C” with a few simple reading lessons 
of words of one syllable. The fable and the moral tale 
gradually crept into these, such as in later years, “The 
English Spelling-Book,” by William Mavor, illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway, which, following its word study and little 
moral stories of the division of words into syllables, contains 
some “Select Tales,” as “The Dog and the Shadow,” 
“The Milk-woman and Her Pail,’”’ and “The Hare and the 
Tortoise,” a moral tale, “William and Thomas,” and a 
chapter of “Moral Observations.” However, there were 
editions of “AZsop” in Latin and English used in the 
schools at the same time as the ‘‘Obis Pictus” of Comenius. 
But at the time of Milton Puritan influence was very severe 
with the child and all tale and fable for pure pleasure were 
cut out. 

One of the first books written for boys and girls was by 
John Bunyan, 1628-88, the author of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
entitled “Divine Emblems.” This was turned into a 
Primer with additions, in 1686. The following verses 
“Upon the Frog,” No. 31 of its Emblems, may well be 
taken as an example of the Puritan child’s animal tale, 
with its moral appended: 


Upon the Frog 


The Frog by nature is both damp and cold, 
Her mouth is large, her belly much will hold, 
She sits somewhat ascending, loves to be 
Croaking in gardens tho’ unpleasantly. 


Comparison 


The hypocrite is like unto this frog; 
As like as is the Puppy to the Dog. _ 
He is of nature Cold, his Mouth is wide 
To prate, and at true Goodness to deride. 
He mounts his head, as if he was above 
The World, when yet ’tis that which has his Love, 
And though he seeks in Churches for to croak, 
He neither loveth Jesus, nor His Yoke. 
— Given in “The Child and His Book,” Mrs. E. M. Field 


Another early book of special interest as to the animal 
tale, is “The Child’s New Plaything, 1743, perhaps by 
Dr. Isaac Watts. After a few cheerful alphabets, etc., 
and simple religious precepts, it contained the following 
little story with moral complete: 

“Once on a time two dogs went out to walk. Tray was a 
good dog, and would not hurt the least thing in the world, 
but Snap was cross, and would snarl and bite at all that 
came in his way. At last they came to a town. All the 
dogs came round them. Tray hurt none of them, but 
Snap would grin at one, snarl at the next, and bite a third, 
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till at last they all fell on him and tore him limb from limb, 
and as poor Tray was with him, he met with his death at 
the same time.” 


Moral 


By this fable you see how dangerous it is to be in company 
with bad boys. Tray was a quiet, harmless dog, and hurt 
nobody, but, etc. — Given im “The Child and His Book.” 
Mrs. E. M. Field 


About 1770 a newjSdeparture was made by Benjamin 
Collins of Salisbury, printer, who began publishing the 
“Battledore” for children. This was a three-leaved card 
which folded up into an oblong, pocket-book shape, con- 
taining, besides the alphabet, numerals and syllables, easy 
reading lessons, wood-cuts, and sometimes a fable or 
didactic story. The backs of the “Battledore” were gener- 
ally decorated with Dutch paper, having colored flowers on 
a gold ground. Those by Collins, Newbery, Darton and 
Harvey were often illustrated with many pictures of animals. 
In “Banbury Chap-Books,” by Edwin Pearson, Reader, 
London, on pp. 28, 29, 30 and 31, are given some of the 
animal illustrations used by Rusher in his “Banbury 
Battledore,” “Galloping Guide to A B C,”’ “Primers,” and 
“ Spelling-Books.” 

Following later than “Reynard the Fox,’’ the beast tale 
took the form of narratives of hunters, where the interest 
centered in the excitement of the hunt and in the victory 
of the hunter. This has been parodied by Randolph 
Caldecott in “The Three Jovial Huntsmen.” This is one 
selection in the two volumes of his “Collection of Pictures 
and Songs,” produced in modern times. Among the other 
tales of these books are included the animal types, “The 
Frog He Would A-Wooing Go,” Goldsmith’s “Elegy on a 
Mad Dog,” “ John Gilpin’s Ride,” and “‘ The Farmer’s Boy.” 
With the thirst for universal knowledge in the days following 
Bacon, there gradually grew a desire to learn about animals. 
With the growth of the scientific spirit the interest in 
natural history developed. In his “Thoughts on Educa- 
tion,” John Locke, in 1691, suggested that when a child 
begins to read, “some easy pleasant book like ‘Asop’s 
Fables’ or ‘Reynard the Fox,’ with pictures, if possible, 
should be put into his hands.” With the publication of 
“Perrault’s Fairy Tales” in 1697, the fairy tale for the child 
was announced to the world, and with it came the fable 
and the animal tale. 

In England John Newbery was the publisher who sensed 
this growth of his day and from 1744-1802 Newbery and 
his successors began to publish two hundred pleasant little 
books for children. One of the most famous of these books 
and an animal tale for children, was “Tommy Trip’s 
History of Beasts and Birds,” written by Oliver Goldsmith, 
published by John Newbery. The edition of 1779 by Saint, 
of Newcastle, was illustrated with charming engravings by 
the famous Thomas Bewick, whose animal illustrations have 
never been surpassed. With the revival of wood-cutting 
which now began, and with the number of engravers who 
constituted the School of Bewick, a new impetus was given 
to the animal tale, as perhaps the most attractive form 
suited for engraving. In Goldsmith’s book, the first tale 
was “History of Tom Trip and His Dog Jowler.” Then 
followed short sketches of lion, dog, peacock and squirrel* 
The cuts of the animals were followed by suitable verses, 
such as this rather sly one appended to “The Monkey”: 


The beau, allow’d himself to deck, 
A perfect monkey would be, 

But that his tail hangs from his neck, 
The monkey’s where it should be. 


With “The Bison” were the following lines: 


The Bison, tho’ neither 
Engaging nor young, 
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Like a flatt’rer can lick you 
To death with his tongue. 


With “The Cuckoo” were these lines of decorative 
spelling: 
The cuckoo comes to cheer the spring, 
And early every‘morn does sing; 
The nightingale, secure and snug, 
The evening charms with Jug, jug, jug. 


The book contained some ingenious stories, such as: 
“The Fox, when troubled with fleas, takes a bit of wool in 
his mouth, and goes gradually down into the water till 
only his nose is exposed. The fleas jump upon the wool, 
and then he lets it drop.” The book contained also a story 
of Coryleg the great giant, and the well-known verses, 
“Three children sliding on the ice.” 

The publication of Rousseau’s “Emile” in 1762 was 
revolutionary. The direction of thought was turned to 
the human and an attempt made to give the child nature 
that which was suited to it. Authors like Thomas Day 
and the Edgeworths, who followed Rousseau’s ideals and 
spread them to England, immediately planned to give the 
child a literature more suited to his nature. This was the 
time of the rise of the realistic story in England. But 
among the realistic stories written in these early days, 
while not properly beast tales, there were many which 
show children closely associated with animals. 

Thomas Day’s “History of Little Jack,” 1788, was one 
of the most interesting stories and a very popular one, 
written to teach the moral that “‘it is of little consequence 
how a man comes into the world provided he behaves well 
and discharges his duty when he is in it.” Little Jack was 
a foundling, nursed by a goat to whom he was very devoted, 
and later he obtained a pet monkey. He was reared by an 
old man on a common, became a blacksmith, then a soldier, 
then a refugee cast on a desert island, and then a prisoner 
of the Tartars. Among the Tartars his genius in saddlery 
raised him to high favor with the Khan. He came home a 
rich.man and built a house on the origina] common. “Little 
Jack” was especially interesting as one of the stories 
emulating “Robinson Crusoe,” so that altogether it is a 
very good typical story of its day. In spite of its moral, 
it does not lack interest and action and the character Jack 
is very pleasing. 


“About this time the poor goat which had nursed Jack 
so faithfully grew ill and died. He tended her with the 
greatest affection and assiduity during her illness, brought 
her the freshest herbs for food, and would frequently support 
her head for hours together upon his knees. But it was all 
in vain; he lost his poor mammy, as he used to call her, 
and was for some time inconsolable; for Jack, though his 
knowledge was bounded, had an uncommon degree of 
gratitude and affection in his temper. He was not able 
to talk as finely about love, tenderness, and sensibility as 
many other little boys that have enjoyed greater advantages 
of education, but he felt the reality of them in his heart, 
and thought it so natural to love everything that loves us 
that he never even suspected it was possible to do otherwise. 
The poor goat was buried in the old man’s garden, and 
thither little Jack would often come and call upon his 
poor mammy Nan, and ask her why she had left him. 


“After a variety of questions and conversations, the 
showman, who probably wanted to be rid of his monkey, 
proposed to Jack to purchase him for half a crown. Jack 
could not resist the temptation of being master of such a 
droll, diverting animal, and therefore agreed to the bargain. 
But when he was left alone with his purchase, whom he led 
along by a chain, he soon began to repent his haste, and 
knew not how to dispose of him. As there was, however, 
no remedy, Jack brought him carefully home and confined 
him safe in an outhouse which was not applied to any use. 
In this situation he kept him several days without accident, 
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and frequently visited him at his leisure hours with apples, 
nuts, and such other presents as he could procure. Among 
the other tricks which the monkey had been taught to 
perform, he would rise upon his hind legs at the word of 
command and bow with the greatest politeness to the 
company.” — From “The History of Little Jack,’ in “Old- 
Fashioned Tales,” by E. V. Lucas 


In “Sandford and Merton,” 1783, Day’s most famous 
story, written to illustrate a method of education, noted 
for its contribution of amusement, information, fable, story, 
anecdote, science and morals, and perhaps the most popular 
book of its time next to “Robinson Crusoe,” Harry and 
Tommy are continually having adventures with animals. 
“The History of Two Dogs” is Tommy’s first reading 
lesson, and Harry read “ Androcles and the Lion.” In the 
book the boys are taught about the kite, the lion, deer, 
fox, bear, care for chickens, lamb; tame elephants, white 
bear, seal, and other animals. Two of the most amusing 
episodes are Tommy’s attempt to tame wild animals and 
his catastrophe with the pig, and his attempt to go sledging, 
Eskimo fashion, with Cesar, and a chair for a sledge. 


The History of Two Dogs 


“Tn a part of the world, where there are many strong and 
fierce wild beasts, a poor man happened to bring up two 
puppies of that kind which is most valued for size and 
courage. As they appeared to possess more than common 
strength and agility, he thought that he should make an 
acceptable present to his landlord, who was a rich man 
living in a great city, by giving him one of them, called 
Jowler; while he brought up the other, named Keeper, to 
guard his own flocks. 

“From this time the manner of living was entirely altered 
between the brother whelps— Jowler was sent into a 
plentiful kitchen, where he quickly became the favorite 
of all the servants, who diverted themselves with his little 
tricks and wanton gambols, and rewarded him with great 
quantities of pot-liquor and broken victuals; by which 
means, as he was stuffing from morning til] night, he 
increased considerably in size, and grew sleek and comely. 
He was, indeed, rather unwieldly, and so cowardly that he 
would run away from a dog only half as big as himself. 
He was also much addicted to gluttony, and. was often 
beaten for the thefts he committed in the pantry; but as 
he had learned to fawn upon the footmen, and would stand 
upon kis hind legs to beg, when he was ordered, and, 
besides this, would fetch and carry, he was much caressed 
by all the neighborhood. 

“Keeper, in the mean time, who lived at a cottage in the 
country, neither fared so well, looked so plump, nor had 
learned all these pretty little tricks to recommend him; 
but as his master was too poor to maintain anything that 
was not useful, and was obliged to be always in the air, 
subject to all sorts of weather, and laboring hard for a 
livelihood, Keeper grew hardy, active, and diligent. He 
was also exposed to incessant danger from the wolves, 
from whom he had received many a severe bite, while 
guarding the flocks. These continual combats gave him 
such intrepidity, that no enemy could make him turn his 
back. His care and assiduity so well defended the sheep 
of his master, that not one had ever been missing since 
they were placed under his protection. His honesty too 
was so great that no temptation could overpower it; and 
though he was left alone in the kitchen while the meat was 
roasting, he never attempted to taste it, but received with 
thankfulness whatever his master chose to give him. 
From living always in the air, he had become so hardy 
that no tempest could drive him to shelter, when he ought 
to be employed in watching the flocks; and he would 
plunge into the most rapid river, in the coldest weather of 
the winter, at the slightest sign from his master. | 

“About this time it happened that the landlord of the 
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poor man went to examine his estate in the country, and 
brought Jowler with him to the place of his birth. On his 
arrival there he could not help viewing the rough, ragged 
appearance of Keeper, and his awkward look, which dis- 
covered nothing of the address he so much admired in 
Jowler. This opinion, however, was altered by means of 
an accident which happened to him. As he was one 
day walking in a thick wood, with no other company than 
the two dogs, a hungry wolf, with eyes that sparkled like 
fire, bristling hair, and a horrid snarl that made the gentle- 
man tremble, rushed out of a neighboring thicket, and 
seemed ready to devour him. The unfortunate man gave 
himself over for lost, especially when he saw that his 
faithful Jowler, instead of coming to his assistance, ran 
sneaking away, with his tail between his legs, howling with 
fear. But in this moment of despair, the undaunted 
Keeper, who had followed him humbly and unobserved, 
at a distance, flew to his assistance, and attacked the wolf 
with so much courage and skill, that he was compelled to 
exert all his strength in his own defence. The battle was 
long and bloody; but, in the end, Keeper laid the wolf 
dead at his feet, though not without receiving several 
severe wounds himself, and presenting a bloody and 
mangled spectacle to the eyes of his master, who came up 
at that instant. The gentleman was filled with joy for his 
escape, and gratitude to his valiant deliverer; having 
learned by his own experience, that appearances are not 
always to be trusted, and that great virtues and good 
dispositions may sometimes be found in cottages, while 
they may be totally wanting among the great. 

“The gentleman was so pleased with the noble behavior 
of Keeper, that he requested the poor man to make him a 
present of the dog. With this request, though with some 
reluctance, the farmer complied. Keeper was therefore 
taken to the city, where he was caressed and fed by every- 
body; and the disgraced Jowler was left at the cottage, 
with strict injunctions to the man to hang him up, as a 
worthless, unprofitable cur. 

“As soon as the gentleman had departed, the poor man 
was going to execute his commission; but, considering 
the noble size and comely look of the dog, and, above all, 
being moved with pity for the poor animal, who wagged his 
tail, and licked his new master’s feet, just as he was putting 
the cord about his neck, he determined to spare his life, 
and see whether a different treatment might not produce 
different manners. From this day, Jowler was in every 
respect treated as his brother Keeper had been before. 
He was fed but scantily; and, from this spare diet, he soon 
grew more active and fond of exercise. The first shower he 
was in, he ran away as he had been accustomed to do, and 
sneaked to the fireside; but the farmer’s wife soon drove 
him out of doors, and compelled him to bear the rigor of the 
weather. In consequence of this, he daily became more 
vigorous and hardy, and in a few months regarded cold 
and rain no more than though he had been brought up in 
the country. 


“Changed as he already was, in many respects, for the 
better, he still retained an insurmountable dread of wild 
beasts; till one day, as he was wandering through a wood 
alone, he was attacked by a large and fierce wolf, who, 
jumping out of a thicket, seized him by the neck with fury. 
Jowler would fain have run, but his enemy was too swift 
and violent to suffer him to escape. Necessity makes even 
cowards brave. Jowler being thus stopped in his retreat, 
turned upon his enemy, and, very luckily, seizing him by 
the throat, strangled him in an instant. His master then 
coming up, and having witnessed his exploit, praised him, 
and stroked him with a degree of fondness he had never 
done before. Animated by this victory, and by the appro- 
bation of his master, Jowler, from that time, became as 
brave as he had before been pusillanimous; and there was 
very soon no dog in the country who was so great a terror 
to beasts of prey. 
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“In the meantime, Keeper, instead of hunting wild 
beasts, or looking after sheep, did nothing but eat and 
sleep, which he was permitted to do from a remembrance 
of his past services. As all qualities of mind and body are 
lost, if not continually exercised, he soon ceased to be that 
hardy, courageous anima] he was before; and he acquired 
all the faults which are the consequences of idleness and 
gluttony. 

“About this time the gentleman went again into the 
country, and, taking his dog with him, was willing that he 
should exercise his prowess once more against his ancient 
enemies, the wolves. Accordingly, the country-people hav- 
ing quicklyfound one in a neighboring wood, the gentleman 
went thither with Keeper, expecting to see him behave as 
he had done the year before. But how great was his 
surprise, when, at the first onset, he saw his beloved dog 
run away with every mark of timidity! At this moment, 
another dog sprang forward, and seizing the wolf with the 
greatest intrepidity, after a bloody contest, left him dead 
upon the ground. The gentleman could not help lamenting 
the cowardice of his favorite, and admiring the noble spirit 
of the other dog, whom, to his infinite surprise, he found 
to be the same Jowler that he had discarded the year before. 
‘I now see,’ said he to the farmer, ‘that it is in vain to 
expect courage in those who live a life of indolence and 
repose; and that constant exercise and proper discipline are 
frequently able to change contemptible characters into 
good ones.’ ”— From “ The History of Sandford and Merton,” 
by Thomas Day 


Among “ Maria Edgeworth’s Tales,” contemporary with 
“Sandford and Merton,” giving very good portrayals of the 
life of the times, and the best literary realistic tales that 
have been written for children, were a few tales in which 
animals played a conspicuous part in close association with 
children, “Little Dog Trusty,” “Rosamund and Her 
Rabbit,” and “Simple Susan and Her Pet Lamb.” “The 
White Pigeon” is a very interesting story of a carrier-pigeon 
belonging to a boy, Brian O’Neill, of their adventures, and 
how the service of the pigeon and the boy’s honesty finally 
won for the poor boy’s father the hostelry of a new inn 
bearing a beautifully painted sign, ‘The White Pigeon.” 

In “Evenings at Home,” by Mrs. Barbauld, 1743-1825, 
and Dr. John Aiken, 1747-1822, a collection for the in- 
struction of children and a book which formed part of the 
library of the child of its time, are many stories of animals, 
fables, etc. Among the most interesting might be men- 
tioned “The History and Adventures of a Cat,” “The 
Travelled Ant,”’ “The Goose and the Horse,” “The Mouse,” 
“Lapdog,” and “Monkey,” “The Council of Quadrupeds,” 
“The Rat with a Bell,” etc. “The Transmigrations of 
Indur,” one of its most noted tales, shows a life spent as 
different animals, changing to antelope, whale, bee, and 
mastiff. One of its numbers is “The Farmyard Journal,” 
also quoted in “Forgotten Tales of Long Ago,” by E. V. 
Lucas. 

Journal 


“ June 10th. Last night we had a dreadful alarm. A 
violent scream was heard from the hen-roost; the geese 
all set up a cackle, and the dogs barked. Ned, the boy 
who lies over the stable, jumped up and ran into the yard, 
when he observed a fox galloping away with a chicken in 
his mouth, and the dogs in full chase after him. They 
could not overtake him, and soon returned. Upon further 
examination, the large white cock was found lying on the 
ground, all bloody, with his comb torn almost off, and his 
feathers all ruffled, and the speckled hen and three chickens 
lay dead beside him. The cock recovered, but appeared 
terribly frightened. It seems that the fox had jumped 
over the garden hedge, and then, crossing part of the yard 
behind the straw, had crept into the hen-roost through a 
broken pale. John the carpenter was sent for, to make all 
fast, and prevent the like mischief again.” 
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Making the Lunch Hour Count 


Jennie L. Hendricks 
Principal of Training School, State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


HE lunch hour in the rural school is not always 
made of value to the child; more often it is a 
time when bad habits of hygiene and community 
life are developed. 

In one rural school in New England which I visited, the 
children were not allowed inside the schooltoom during 
the noon hour. They were made to eat their cold lunches 
in the untidy anteroors. With dirty hands the lunches 
were “gulped down,” some finishing their meal in less than 
five minutes. No doubt this teacher was emphasizing 
conscientiously during the year the necessity for proper 
mastication and cleanliness in her hygiene lessons — but 
alas! the golden opportunity for actually putting this 
theory into practice was sadly overlooked. 

In other schools, where the children are allowed to eat 
at their own desks, I have seen the food taken out of the 
lunch boxes and placed on the desks— desks which, in 
many cases, have been used for many years where all 
kinds of dirt and filth have been allowed to collect. 

Aside from neglecting to make use of the opportunity 
for training in habits of proper hygiene, a splendid oppor- 
tunity for training children in habits of helpfulness and 
thoughtfulness for others is not made use of. 

In many rural schools to-day hot cocoa, soups, etc., 
prepared by the chilcren, are teing served at noon. In 
such schools more is being done along this line, but even 
there the most is not being made of that valuable situation. 
In such schools with which I am acquainted, care is not 
taken to have thcse who prepare the food work with clean 
hands. Very little is being done to train the children in 
the art of livirg with others. 

Following is an account of how the lunch hour is being 
utilized in training for citizenship in a school where the 
greater part of the children are obliged to carry their 
lunches. In this particular school the children’s parents 
provide them with thermos bottles, so there is no necessity 
for making hot drinks at the school. 

During the first fifteen minutes the children have a 
recess, when they are encouraged to romp and play, getting 
plenty of exercise and fresh air. While the greater part 
of the school is thus engaged, four children prepare the 
room for lunch. Chairs are placed around one large table 
and two smaller tables. The desks and chairs are the 
movable kind. These are arranged in the form of a three- 
sided square, the fourth side being left open. At each 
place is spread a fresh paper towel — a clean place for the 
hands or for any fcod which the child wishes. 

As soon as these preparations are completed, the other 
children are called in from recess. By this time they are 
usually very hungry, and for the first few weeks of the 
school year are reluctant to go and wash their hands 
before eating. But no one escapes and it soon becomes 
such a habit that it is seldom that a child forgets. It is 
understood by all the children that they are to remain 
in the lunch-room for half an hour, when all leave together. 
When children are allowed to go out as soon as they have 
eaten, they usually eat as rapidly as possible, in order that 
they may continue their play. When they are never 
excused until the half hour is up, the tendency is to eat 
more slowly. 

No child is allowed to leave his place during the half 
hour without the permission of the teacher. This is 
precisely what is expected of children at a dinner table 
in the right kind of a home. Should any child be allowed 
to form the impolite habit of leaving the table any time he 
chooses? ; 

Each child has been given a copy of “Food Rules for 


School Children,” by A. W. Sandwall, published by the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health. These cards 
have printed on them such rules as: 


1 Begin the day by drinking a glass of water and drink 
at least six glasses during the day. 


4 Eat slowly and chew all food well. 


2 8 Eat bread and butter every meal; dark breads are 
est. 


11 Do not drink tea or coffee: it does the body no good 
but does it harm. 

12 Do not eat or touch any food without first washing 
the hands. 

15 Do not drink from a glass or cup which has been 
used by another person without washing it. 


These rules were read and discussed for about five 
minutes for several days. The children enjoyed this. 
They could be heard discussing with their neighbors which 
of these rules they already followed and which they were 
going to try to follow in the future. Finally they were 
allowed to take these cards home, where it is hoped they 
will be read and used by the parents. 

One day early in the year the teacher told the children 
of an acquaintance who lived to be ninety years old. 
When asked if he knew why he had always been so well 
and lived to be so old, he said, “I always put my teeth 
through my food thirty-two times.” At once the children 
began to try it. From all parts of the room one could hear, 
“TI put mine through thirty-five times that time.” “I 
put mine through thirty-eight times.” 

Several times during the year the children (sometimes 
at some suggestion of the teacher’s) have taken up this 
“exercise” again. 

Since a happy, cheerful atmosphere during eating aids 
greatly in the proper digestion, this half hour is made a 
most happy one. The children are encouraged to bring in 
anecdotes, conundrums, and puzzles to be put on the 
board. Each of these must be told to the teacher before 
the children hear it, in order that no possible coarseness or 
vulgarity may creep in. 

The types of things they bring in are: 

“A little Indian and a big Indian were walking down the 
street. The little Indian was the son of the big Indian, 
but the big Indian was not the father of the little Indian. 
What relation was the big Indian to the little Indian?” 
Answer — Mother 

Read this sentence: 


“Tf the 





(If the 


iT be empty, put more :” 
more coal < Fi 


. grate be empty, put 
ser Ss on.) 


“Arrange the numbers 1-9 in three rows with three in 
a row, so that when any three of the numbers in a row are 
added, the sum will be fifteen.” 
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“ Add five lines to six lines and make nine.” 


reli) Sie 


This is all done in a most informal way and serves two 
purposes. The children are eating in a pleasant atmos- 
phere, and as they are thinking about these things, they 
eat more slowly than they would otherwise. 

The majority of the children finish their lunches in 
twenty-five minutes. The last five minutes of the half 
hour are usually utilized in working out with the children 
the organization of the lunch-room. At this time the 
teacher appoints the helpers, usually for a week at a time. 

The seating of the pupils is also arranged at this time. 
For the first two weeks of the school year the children are 
permitted each day to sit in any place they wish. Naturally 
they choose to sit near their most intimate friends. In 
order that the children may receive the training of getting 
better acquainted with other children in the school, the 
teacher assigns the places for the next two weeks. She 
takes great care in making these assignments. Often a 
shy girl is assigned to the seat next to a boy or girl who is 
lively and talkative; a rough, uncouth boy put in a group 
of refined boys and girls that he may learn from them; 
and soon. Sometimes all the girls sit together and all the 
boys. 

chilly the teacher draws a diagram of the seating 
on the board. The children, one at a time, are allowed to 
step to the board and write their names in the places 
where they wish to sit. 

Again for two weeks they are allowed, as they come into 
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the room, to take any vacant seat. In this way the children 
are able to become well acquainted with all their school- 
mates. It gives the teacher a splendid opportunity to 
teach democracy, for the rich and the poor, the shy and 
the bold, the good scholars and the poor ones are continually 
being made near neighbors. They find out unconsciously 
that from all kinds of people there is something to learn. 

On days when there is no work of this kind to be done, 
the five minutes are spent in listening to Victrola records, 
in community singing, or in playing together in the “Lunch 
Box Band.” This last they enjoy immensely. Some drum 
with their hands on their lunch boxes or their desks. Some 
of the boys play on their pocket combs, while others 
whistle. 

When the half hour is up, the children get drinks and 
go out for a recess during the remainder of the hour. 

The after-lunch helpers now clean up the room; throw 
away the used paper towels, brush the crumbs from the 
desks and sweep the floor. There are always two sets of 
helpers, one before lunch, the other after, in order that no 
children need be deprived of both the noon recesses. 

The teacher who guides such a lunch hour finds that 
during no other time of the day has she so good a chance 
to discover the individuality of her pupils. No other time 
during the day does she find a better time to teach the 
necessity of each individual contributing his best to society. 

A helper is careless in preparing the room, so all are 
inconvenienced. This is discussed by the group and the 
offender has actually seen the results of his careless work. 
Examples of this kind are constantly arising. Each time 
the subject is talked over by the group. If laws or punish- 
ments are decided upon, these, too, are made and carried 
out by the pupils. 


Some Ways of Teaching Spelling 


Mary Schwarberg 
The Caswell Training School, Kingston, N. C. 


It is a trite saying that the more interesting a study, the 
better the results that are gained. Illumine, illumine is 
the beginning, all along the way, and the goal of a teacher’s 
best work. 

There are a variety of ways of presenting spelling. Let 
us take the subject of a bird and its life these beginning 
spring days. Present the picture of a blue bird in color. 
Tell of its instinct in migrating and staying in North Caro- 
lina and Georgia for the winter and of its being the first 
harbinger of spring in the North land. Give all the facts 
of its makeup, spell these words, then let each child draw 
the bird and color it and then write all the words possible 
about the bird. Such words as eggs, nest, feathers, sheath, 
wings, fly, etc. 

e same way could the pussy willow be used as a lesson 
and a fence or tree drawn and the pussy willow buds cut 
in two and half pasted on a sheet of paper and the tail and 
head of the pussy attached as below. 


The words connected with the different trades or pro- 

fessions could be taught in the 

Pd er same manner. Pictures of the car- 

. penter, blacksmith, with the actual 
tools shown, would be effective. 

A house with the articles used in 
the kitchen, the furniture in the 
dining-room, bed-room, living-room 

would vary the lessons. 

The subject of another lesson could be the things we 
eat and buy at the grocery store, the fruit store, etc. 

Then another day the articles we wear and where they 
come from, and how they are prepared for us, would make 
for variety in our lessons. 

An excursion could be taken to these different places 


with the end in view of seeing all the different articles of 
interest to us. Taking the subject of the trees of the 
forest, the trees in the orchards, the domestic animals and 
the wild ones all suggest a multiplicity of subjects where 
interesting matter could be obtained for lessons. 

Then occasionally give the class five minutes to write 
promiscuously any words they please and it is instructive 
to notice the results secured. Some will use works helter- 
skelter, while others will use a logical sequence growing out 
of subjects. 

Once a month divide the class into two sides and take the 
subject of vegetables as a lesson. Let one side spell and 
suggest the name of a vegetable and then the other. A 
memory test could follow by one starting and sayin3, 
“In my vegetable garden grow beans,” then the next 
repeats that and adds another: so on all along the line, and 
there is fun in it and concentration and thought. Taking 
the names of all the animals that begin with the different 
letters of the alphabet can be followed in the same manner; 
for the memory test, saying, “In my zoological garden 
are found apes, etc. 

The interest in the late great war is voluminous with 
words for the most delightful lessons. The new war words 
could all be learned by following the soldier from enlistment, 
to the camp, from thence, to Europe. All the activities 
and work and play along the line, pictures telling of all 
this would make a never-ending source of joy to all pupils. 
Then the aviation and the engineering, the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A., the Red Cross and all the rest could 
keep the interest red hot for an indefinite time. 

The subjects are endless and one can see by these sug- 
gestions that the whole realm of knowledge can be used to 
increase one’s vocabulary in a manner that is not dry nor 
uninteresting. 
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Seasonal Problems for Grade IV | 


Bertha M. Toelle 


A Trip to the Country 


ARY says her uncle needs some one to help him 
M gather his fruit and vegetables for the winter, 

before the first frost comes. How many children 
would like to help him? If we can go on Saturday, he 
will send two large hay wagons to take us to the farm. 

Twenty children can get into one wagon. If there are 
thirty-eight children going, how many. will have to go in 
the second wagon? 

We will take our lunches along, and he will give us plenty 
of fresh milk and fruit, so we will have a picnic. Be sure 
to wear your old clothes, as we expect to have plenty of 
fun, as well as work. 

If we leave at 7.30 A.m., when shall we arrive at the farm 
if the distance is eleven miles and the horses travel at the 
rate of five and one-half miles per hour? 

As there are several kinds of work to be done, we must 
divide ourselves into groups, in order that more work may 
be accomplished. The girls can cut the cabbage, pick the 
lima beans and tomatoes, and husk the corn. 

There are twelve rows of cabbage, with seventy-five heads 
in each row. How many heads of cabbage are there? 

If one girl can cut 180 heads, how many girls will be 
needed? If it takes each girl one hour to cut sixty heads, 
how long will she have to work to cut 180 heads? 

The three tallest girls will be needed to pick the lima 
beans. There are thirty-six hills and each one will yield 
about one quart of beans. How many pecks will they pick? 
How much would these be worth at $.20 a quart? 

The small girls can pick the tomatoes. If they pick 
twelve pecks, how many bushels will they have? What 
would the farmer receive for them at $.95 a peck? 

Four rapid workers will be needed to husk the corn. 
If they husk enough to fill a bin 6 feet long, 4 feet wide and 
4 feet deep, how many bushels will that be, allowing 
14 cubic feet to a bushel? 

We have left the heavy work for the boys. They can 
dig potatoes, pick the apples, bury the turnips and gather 
the pumpkins. 

Four boys will be needed to dig the potatoes. If Jack 
digs 14 bushels, Harry 1$ bushels, Frank 1} bushels and 
Robert 13 bushels, how many bushels will they all dig? 
How many more-pecks will Harry pick than Jack? What 
is the average number of pecks for each boy? 

All of you would like to pick apples, but we must select 
six of the smallest boys. If they pick 164 bushels, how 
many barrels can be filled if each barrel holds 44 cubic feet. 
(1 bushel=14 cubic feet.) 

The celery bed needs banking. If it is seventy-five feet 
Jong and six feet wide, how many cubic feet of earth will be 
required to raise it six inches? 

Six boys may work on the celery bed and the remaining 
six boys may gather the pumpkins. If they gather 150 
pumpkins; and each child is given one to take home, how 
many would be left? 

If the remaining ones are sold to a canning factory at 
$.25 each, how much money will the farmer receive? 

When all this work is finished we shall be tired and eager 
to eat our lunches. If the farmer gives each one of us 
a pint of milk, how many gallons of milk shall we drink? 
After we have finished our lunches, we may enjoy ourselves 
until five o’clock, when the wagons will be ready to bring 
ushome. Iam sure we shall all feel very tired, but satisfied 
with our day’s outing. 


The problems given above vary in character and difficulty. 
The following phases of arithmetic are involved: Applica- 
ton of subtraction, division and multiplication; reduction 


ascending and descending with denominate numbers; cubic 
measure or volume; addition, subtraction and division of 
fractions. 


Solution of Problems 


1 Read the problem. 
2 Reason the problem. 
a What do you know? 
What you know will usually confine itself to two 
numbers. 
b What do you want to find out? 
This usually is the question asked in the problem. 
c What must I do? 
To answer the problem, we must do one of four 
things: add, subtract, multiply or divide. If , 
the answer is less, we subtract or divide. If 
the answer is to be more, we will add or multiply. 
3 Work the problem. Be careful to see that the work 
is written out neatly and correctly. 
In oral problems, simply have the pupils state the answer 
after reasoning. 


Concrete Illustration 


Read Problem. 
If 150 pumpkins are picked and 38 are given away, how 
many are left? 


Reason Problem. 

I know 150 pumpkins were picked and I know 38 were 
given away. I must find out how many pumpkins are left. 
My answer will be less, therefore I will subtract. 


Work Problem. 
150 Pumpkins were picked 
—38 Pumpkins were given away 


112 Pumpkins were left 


Suggested Method for Solution of Problems in 
the Grammar Grades. 


Steps for the logical analysis of a problem 
of Arithmetic” — Smith) 
1 What is required? 
2 What is given to help find this? 
3 How does what is given compare with what is required? 
4 What is the process or statement of the work to be 
done? 
5 Process indicated in arithmetical form. 
6 Is the result reasonable? (Approximation of result) 
7 Operation performed. 
8 Check or proof. 


(“Teaching 


Concrete Example 


If some boys husk enough corn to fill a bin 6 ft. Jong, 
4 ft. wide, and 4 ft. deep, how many bushels will that be, 
allowing 1} cubic ft. to a bushel? : 


1 Required — How many bushels of corn are contained 
in given bin? 

2 Given — Dimensions of bin and number of cubic feet 
which a bushel of corn occupies. 

3 The number of bushels of corn will be less than the 
number of cubic feet in the bin. : 

4 Process — First, I will multiply to find out how many 
cubic feet are in the bin. Then I will divide the number of 
cubic feet by the number of cubic feet occupied by one 
bushel of corn. 

5 Process indicated — ; 

6X4X4+14= no. of bushels in bin 
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Lettering for 1 B and A — Squares, 2”, 3”, 4’. Fold into 16 small squares. Cut, freehand, from pattern drawn on the board. 
Apply to illustrated alphabet or words. 
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Lettering for 2B and A—3B and A—If folded papers are used, cut off one row of squares, using the remaining oblong, three 
spaces in width and four spaces in length. Allow the children to rule the squares, using measurements learned in the super- 
vised manual training lessons. Apply to illustrated alphabet, word or booklets. 
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6 Approximation of result—I suppose the bin will 
hold about 75 bushels. 


7 Operation performed — 


6 ft. 1. of bin 
<4 ft. w. of birt 


24 sq. ft. 


24 sq. ft. 
X4 ft. height of bin 


96 cubic feet in bin 
96+ 14=96X4=244=764 
Answer 764 bushels of corn are in the bin. 


8 Check — Go over calculations once again to see that 
there are no mistakes. Is the result reasonable? 


Suggestions for Occupation Work 


Grade I B 
SEPTEMBER 

Show scenes of sky and land; sky and water. (1) Paper 
cutting. (2) Crayon. 

Cutting and coloring maple and elm leaves, asters and cat- 
tails. 

Primary colors cut from colored papers — mounted. 

Letters of the alphabet cut from folded papers. Form 
words and mount, T, O, I, C, L. 


OcTOBER 
Squirrels, nuts, leaves, chestnuts. (1) Paper cut or 
drawn. (2) Mount and sew to background. 
Pumpkins, jack-o’-lantern, brownies. 
Apples, potatoes, farmer, baskets and ladder. 
Coal, cart or wagon. 


Grade IA 
SEPTEMBER 

Posters: Crescent and full moon, city sky-line. 

Cutting and coloring leaves, nuts, burrs, asters and 
goldenrod. 

Pigeon, rooster. 

Primary colors cut from colored papers and mounted. 

Letters of the alphabet cut from folded papers. Form 
words and mount, Y, U, D, E, F. 


OcTOBER 
Caps, jack-o’-lanterns, brownies. 
Trolley cars. 
Grade II B 
SEPTEMBER 


Posters: Clouds. 

Horse-chestnut leaves and nuts, goldenrod. 

Plums, grapes. Sheep, pigs. 

Primary colors. Crayon. 

Letters of the alphabet cut from squared paper which has 
been ruled by the children. H, P, B, M, N.{)Form 
words, illustrated alphabet. 


OcTOBER 


Collect and mount pictures of farm life. 
Carrots, squash. ; 
Autumn fires, jack-o’-lantern, brownies. 


’ Grade II A 
SEPTEMBER 
Individual posters of the four seasons. 
Salvia, cattails. 


Primary colors. (1) Crayon. (2) Water colors. 

Letters of the alphabet cut from squared paper which has 
been ruled by children. V, S, A, K, R. Use for 
illustrated alphabet and book covers. 





OcTOBER 
Baskets of fruit: apples, grapes and pears. 
Squash, carrots. 
Collect and mount pictures of farm-life. 
Farmer: cutting and carting hay, stacks of hay. 


Grade III B 
SEPTEMBER 
Posters showing islands. 
Cosmos, seed-pods, milkweed pod. 
Letters of the alphabet, G, W, Q, X, Z. Use for cover 
and posters. 


OcTOBER 
Baskets of fruit; pears, bananas. 
Peppers, beets, turnips. 
Columbus, banner, Santa Maria. 


Grade IIIA 
SEPTEMBER 
Posters showing bays, city sky-line. 
Cannas, bitter-sweet, dogwood berries, oak leaves and 
acorns. 
Letters of the alphabet. Use for posters and book covers, 


OcTOBER 
Baskets of fruit: pears, bananas, apricots. 
Pepper, beets, turnips. 
Columbus, three boats, landing of Columbus. 


Grade IVB 
SEPTEMBER 
Posters showing rocky and sandy coastline. 
Chrysanthemums, bulbs. 
Hemispheres, zones. 
Shades of color. (1) Crayons. (2) Water colors, 
Apply letters of the alphabet. 


OcTOBER 


Bowls of fruit. 
Celery and other vegetables. 


Grade IVA 
SEPTEMBER 
Trace map of North America. Color oceans. 
Gladiola, cotton. 
Shades and tints_of colors. (1) Crayon. (2) Water 
colors. 


Apply the letters of the alphabet. 


OcTOBER 
Bowls of fruit. 
Egg plant and onion. 


Poster suitable for Columbus Day: his boyhood life, his 
journey, his landing. 
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Suggestions for Occupation Work 
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Daihet — Tan or brown, 414’x6” Bananas — Yellow, 3” sq. Oranges — Orange, 2” sq. Pears ~ Brown or tan, 2}4"x2” 
Fold the paper for the basket to form an oblong 444”x3’. Cut half of the basket on the fold. 

































































Bowl —blue paper, 6”x2”. Bananas— yellow paper, 3” sq., cut two. Oranges — orange paper, 2” sq., cut two. Apples—Red paper, 2” sq., 
cut two. Pears—Tanor brown, 244’x2”. Fold the blue paper to form an oblong 3’’x2”. On the fold cut half of the bowl. If desired, 


a white pattern may be made and then placed on the blue paper. Allow the children to arrange the fruit in the bowls, selecting the 
fruit they wish to use. This lesson will occupy at least three half-hour occupation lessosn 
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Ideas to Try 


Suggestions for the Use of 


Seed Catalogues 
L. M. Quimby 


1 Letter Writing. 
a Request for catalogue. 
b Write 0% for seeds (not necessarily sent to 
firm). 
c Write note of thanks for catalogue. 
2 Arithmetic. 
a Problems on cost, quantity, etc. 
b Make out bills, receipts, etc. 

3 Plan garden, using catalogue for cost, best seed to 
buy, variety, adaptations to soil, climate, etc. 

4 Use index— hunt up definite list of things. 

5 Pictures can be cut out and used in lower grades on 
language papers, to illustrate poems, short descriptions, 
garden stories, etc. 

6 Primary or first grade make garden alphabet, cutting 
and pasting pictures for busy work: a— asparagus, 
b — beets, etc. 

7 Basis for language drill games (I saw, etc.). 

8 Later in spring primary children can find and cut out 
pictures of the things they have planted in their home 
gardens. 

9 Pick out plants that belong together in different 
classifications: tubers, perennials, those for immediate 
consumption, etc. 

10 Use pictures in food charts, posters for school gardens, 
covers for garden record note books, etc. 

11 Try a garden spell-down, with words chosen from the 
catalogue. 

12 Nature talks (let children have catalogue in hand). 
Reason for coloring of ripe fruits, etc. 

13 Cut out pictures and draw. 

14 Make seed packets for seed store. Use for drill in 
making change, etc. 

15 Let each pupil work up materia] on some one fruit 
or vegetable, as, tomato, potato, etc. Booklets can be made 
and illustrated from seed calalogues. 

If properly used the catalogues will arouse enthusiasm 
for school gardens, aid in reading, etc. 





Sand Tables 


L. M. Quimby 
Grade I 

September—1 Mother Goose. 2 Fairy stories — 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” “Little Red Hen,” 
“Gingerbread Boy,” “Three Bears,” etc. 

October — Indian Village 

November — Domestic Animals (cows, horses, pigs, 
chicken yards, pets, etc.) 

December — Santa Claus and His Reindeer 

January — Eskimo Village 

February — Lincoln’s Birthday (log cabin) 

March — Gardening 

April — Shepherd Life 

May — Soldiers 

June — Noah’s Ark 

Optional 


Grade II 
September — Hiawatha’s Life (forest, animals, birds, etc.) 
October — Columbus (sailing) 
Brownies (Hallowe’en) 
November — Pilgrim Village 
Our Preparation for Winter 


December — Christmas Tree or Golden Cobwebs 
January — Winter Sports (Skiing, Coasting, Skating 
Eskimo Occupations or Eskimo Twins) 
February — George Washington (Illustrate some phase 
of his life) 
March — The Wind (Windmills, Kites, Clothes Drying, 
Puddles) 
April — Easter Rabbit 
Encampment 
May-pole 
June — The Zoo (animal study) 
Optional 
The Vikings 
Tree and Cave Dwellers. The Cave Twins 
Fables — “ Hare and Tortoise,” “The Stork’s Joke,” 
etc. 


Grade III 


September — From optional list 
October — The Landing of Columbus 
Nature’s Preparation for Winter 
November — The First Thanksgiving 
December — “The Night Before Christmas” 
January — Winter 
February — Paul Revere’s Ride 
March — Maple Sugar Camp 
April — Bird (Special attention to place where different 
birds are to be found) 
May — Red Cross 
June — Circus 
Optional 
Robinson Crusoe 
Pied Piper 
Exploration of the West (Prairie schooner) 
Clothing (cotton field, spinning flax, sheep, etc.) 
A Farm 
A Dairy Farm 


Grade IV 


September — Early Explorers 
October — Harvest 
November — Pilgrims Going to Church 
December — The Story of the Wise Men 
January — Ice Cutting 
Lumber Camp 
February — Washington at Valley Forge 
March — The First Steamboat 
Benjamin Franklin 
April — From optional list 
Optional 
Foods (Orchard, Meats, Grains, Vegetables, etc.) 
Occupations 
Village 
American Pioneers (Daniel Boone) 


Grade V 


Birth of Christ (Wise Men, Desert, Oasis, Bethlehem, 
Shepherds, Stable) 

Transportation (Trade facilities — primitive and modern) 

Hebrew Life 

The Mexican Twins 

Greek Stories 

The Spartan Twins 

Rome (Stories — Ancient City) 

South America 

Cattle Raising (West) Stock Yards 

Coal Mining 

Fisheries 

Manufacturers (Primitive — Modern) 








>> 
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United States 
Colonies of United States. (Cuba, etc.) 
Irrigation 


Grade VI 
Africa 
China or Japan 
Ireland (March) 
Italy (The Home of Columbus) 
Holland 
Russia 
India 
Egypt 
Arabia 
England in the Middle Ages 
Knights . 
Crusades 
Christmas in different lands (Yule Log, Birds’ Pole) 
Philippines (water sports, etc.). 
Peasantry (France, Belgium, Germany) 
Switzerland 
Scotland 





Attractive Number Work for 
the First Grade 


Jessie Martin Alexander 


During a Primary Teachers’ Meeting, the outline for the 
first grade number work was planned and discussed. The 
Superintendent put much stress on having the children use 
a great variety of objects, making the work as concrete as 
possible and training them to recognize groups of numbers. 
He did not want to see the children counting on their 
fingers. I Jeft the meeting wondering what I could do to 
improve the number work in the first grade. 

It was March. We were studying the Dutch people 
and making Dutch dolls. It occurred to me to make ten 
large cardboard Dutch girls and string them on a wire, 
so that they would easily slide from one side to the other. 
To save time, I drew one doll and used it for a pattern. 
Then I painted them, using opaque water color, but alter- 
nating the color of the dresses — a red dress and white cap 
and apron, then a blue dress and cap and apron. That 
made a pretty border and the dolls were easier to count. 
When they were painted and cut. out, I pasted a gummed 
hanger with a brass ring attached to the back of each doll’s 
cap, then strung the dolls on a wire across the top of the 
front blackboard, making a splendid set of objects for 
adding and subtracting. 

Next it occurred to me to make a house, with an open 
door big enough for the dolls to go in and out of. Soon a 
low Dutch house, made of stiff cardboard and covered 
with colored paper, was placed at one end of the board. 
The wire ran behind the house, through the open doorway 
to the other end of the blackboard. 

It was worth all the work just to hear the ripple of delight 
that went over the room when I slipped the first little doll 
along the wire, through the doorway, into the house and 
entirely out of sight. Right then they discovered that ten 
less one left nine. Another doll disappeared into the house, 
then another, until they were all gone. 

I did not realize when I first made them the extent to 
which they could be used. One day I wanted to teach the 
written word “two.” I grouped the dolls in two’s, then 
asked, “What did I do to the Dutch children?” Back came 
just what I wanted: “You put them in two’s.” Later 
they were arranged in three’s, four’s and five’s. Then we 
discovered that five was just one half of ten. 

One day I was working with eight of the dolls and the 
children suggested different groupings that would make 





eight, and as they arranged the dolls I wrote the com-. 


binations on the board. First a child said that 24+2+42+42 
=8. Another said 44+2+2=8, 3+-5=8, 3+3+2=8, etc., 
until all the possible combinations had been given. There 
are endless uses for the Ten Little Dutch Sisters. 

I expect to vary the device by making a chicken coop 
and having the cardboard chickens come and go in and 
out of the coop. Later our circus animals, which we make 
every year, will come from the tent into the ring to perform, 
or in a line for the parade. One thing suggests another, 
Just now a flock of ten bluebirds have appeared on one 
board. The children noted them, counted them and dis- 
cussed them. Later I took one bird from the ten and 
pasted it on the other board. The next day a second one 
joined it, then another and another, much to the children’s 
amusement, until all the birds had gone from one board to 
another. This, too, may be varied. The birds leaving in 


two’s or three’s, also forming groups as they join the other 
birds. 





Printing in First Grade 
Mary V. Myers 


DOZEN or more children’s small printing sets, 
A or Simplex No. 1 typewriters, furcish splendidly 

instructive and practical occupational work for 
the six and seven year old children. Since little or no 
writing is encouraged the first year of school, except 
at the regular writing period, under the direction of the 
teacher, the printing set is a highly educative substitute 
for wr-ting. 

It teaches initiative and independence. It helps him in 
his reading and later in his spelling. The following is an 
outline leading to the use of the printing set: 

1 Place initials of pupils’ names upon the blackboard, 
Let them copy. 

2 Let them print action words: come, run, play, jump, 
etc. 

3 Statements, “Run to me,” “Come to me.” Invita- 
tions to present to schoolmates, such as, ‘Run with me,” 
“Come with me,” “Play with me.” The children present 
these to their little friends, who join them in whatever 
activity the invitation states. 

4 Label pictures on domestic animals. Place mounted 
pictures of animals on the blackboard ledge, let children 
have slips of paper containing name of animal, let him place 
it against the proper animal. Children make corrections. 

5 Children print their own names and addresses. 

6 Lay out, on the same board, a section of the town in 
which the school building is located, print street signs, 
place them at the proper corners of the streets. From 
paper cut the schoolhouse and other buildings in the 
vicinity, print signs, ‘“School,’”’ “Grocery,” etc., upon the 
proper buildings, and set upon the sand board. Other 
signs, “Keep off the grass,” “Cars stop here,” etc. 

7 Make picture books, by cutting out pictures from old 
magazines. If they are in outline pictures, pupils color 
with crayon. Mount these pictures upon uniform sheets 
of paper. Label the pictures and sew sheets of paper 
together for a booklet. 


Bird Book 

Dolly’s Style Book (Dolly cut-outs) 
Animal Book 

Christmas Book 

House and Furniture Book 

Book of Flowers 

Label all pictures. 


8 Print labels for Mother Goose pictures, such as Boy 
Blue, Bo-Peep, Jack Horner, etc. Make booklets, or 
conduct same as No. 4 in a game. 

9 Print lists of groceries for mother. 

10 Cut and label Christmas, Thanksgiving, St. Valen- 
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tine love rhymes, Lincoln and Washington emblems. 
Print maxims and mottoes, such as: 

a “Think before you speak.” 

b “Always speak the truth.” 

c “Always do your best.” 

d “Obey your father and mother.” 

11 Cut animals from paper with which to make a circus 
on the sand board. Label. Dramatize a circus parade. 
Children print program and tickets. 

12 Give children pictures to cut out and mount on 
large cards of a sheet of paper. Let them print short 
statements about the picture and read to the class. (Com- 
position and spelling.) 

13. Make a booklet of: 

“A” is for (picture of apple) 
“B” is for (picture of boy), etc. 

14 Make a dictionary of names of simple objects in 

common use in a child’s environment, such as: 


acorn ball candy daisy 

ant baby om .° dog 

apple boy cow doll, etc. 
bird 


15 Construct a calendar of the month. 





Number Games 
Mary L. Gaylord 


Teaching number incidentally by games can be carried 
profitably from the kindergarten into the first weeks of 
the primary school. It is especially valuable, however, 
to the children who have not had the advantage of kinder- 
garten training and to those whose ideas of the value of 
number are extremely vague. 

This little counting game is much enjoyed during the 
wearisome first weeks: 

The teacher calls several children to the front of the room. 
They repeat: 

“We are happy little birds 
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“Four little robins 
Sitting on a tree, 
One flew away, 
Then there were three. 


“Three little robins 
Making much ado, 
One flew away, 
Then there were two. 


“Two little robins 
Hopping in the sun, 
One flew away, 
Then there were one. 


“One little robin, 
Now the song is done, 
He flew away, 
Then there were none.” 


A little later, as the children are learning the combination 
of numbers, the “Fox and Chicken Game” becomes very 
useful. 

“Mother hen has chickens ten, 
The sly old fox comes from his den, 
He tries to catch our chickens ten.” 


Call ten children to the front of the room; another child 
hidden behind the door is the sly old fox. The children 
cover their eyes. Then the fox steals out and carries off 
part of the chickens. The children in the desks raise their 
heads, count the chickens that are left, and tell how many 
the fox carried off. The game can be played at the table 
with blocks and is extremely valuable in fixing the combina- 
tions of numbers. 

The resourceful teacher will find many ways to vary and 
add to these games, making the number lessons of the first 
weeks of school interesting and effectual. 








Singing all the day, 




















Come and count us if you can 
Before we fly away.” 


. This can be varied indefinitely as a count 
ing game. 
“The Robin” — an enlarged Chickadee 
game — is ever a favorite. 
“Ten little robins, 
Red breasts all so fine, 
One flew away, 
Then there were nine. 


“Nine little robins 
Hopping round the gate, 
One flew away, 
Then there were eight. 


“Eight little robins 
Happy, gay and free, 
One flew away, 
Then seven we see. 


“Seven little robins 
Nests of mud sticks, 
One flew away, 
Then there were six. 


“Six little robins 
Glad to be alive, 
One flew away, 
Then there were five. 


“Five little robins 
Eating mroe and more, 
One flew away, 
Then there were four. 
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A Month of Busy Work for First Grade Pupils 


A. W. F. 


INCE it is necessary that the pupils of one division 
f should have some employment while the other 
division is working with the teacher, we must find 
work which will not only keep the children busy, but 
will also prove helpful and educational. The proper kind 
of busy work requires careful forethought on the part 
of the teacher. Before giving busy work she must explain 
carefully the exercise and be sure each child knows how to 
go to work. She must not give more work than can be 
accomplished and must insist that each child finish his 
work in the allotted time. This rule must never be broken. 
By insisting that the work must be finished and done neatly 
in a definite period, the teacher will instill in the child 
the habit of making an earnest -effort to accomplish his 
given task in a thorough and precise manner. On the 
other hand, if the teacher allows a child to linger over his 
busy work and does not see that it is finished in a neat 
and orderly manner, the child will acquire idle habits, 
=— will remain with him throughout his entire school 
life. 
Following are a few suggestions which have been divided 
into exercises covering one month of busy work. 


First WEEK 


Monday 
The children are given a page from an old reader. 
This page is to be pasted on stiff paper or cardboard. 
When dry, the children cut the words from the page. 


Tuesday 
On Tuesday the children find all the words which they 
know. The winner of this game is the child who 
knows the greatest number of words. (If the chil- 
dren are taught to arrange the words in an orderly 
manner on their desk, it will only take a few minutes 
for the teacher to listen toeach childrecite his words.) 


Wednesday 


The teacher may print sentences on the board. The 
children are to find the words contained in those 
sentences and arrange in sentences similar to the 
teacher’s copy. 


Thursday 
Have the children try to make sentences of their own. 
Friday 
The children find all action words, such as “fly,’® 
“run,” “walk,” etc., and draw a picture of them. 
Word cards which denote action may be placed 
around the room and the children may draw an 
illustration of each. 
This may also be done with the phrase cards, such as 
“Little Red Hen,” “a bag of flour,” “the king’s 
house,” etc. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday 


Give each child a handful offcolored sticks and tell 
him to place all the red sticks in the first group, 
the yellow sticks in the second group, the orange 
sticks in the third group, the green sticks in the 
fourth group, the blue sticks in the fifth group, and 
violet sticks in the last, or sixth group. In this way 
they not only learn to distinguish between colors, but 
also become acquainted with the spectrum colors 
(red, yellow, orange, green, blue and violet). Before 
collecting the material the teacher should have the 
children point to and name the different colors, 





Tuesday 
Have the children sort the sticks according to length 
and color. 
Wednesday 
Give the children a few sticks from which they are to 
make as many different designs as possible, first 
using two sticks for each design, then three sticks, 
then four sticks, etc. 
Thursday 
With sticks let the children make objects referred to 
in their reading lesson or language lesson, as: 
The Three Bears Story — House, chairs, beds, bowls, 
table. 
Friday 
The children make objects in which they are interested: 
the boys making tents, flags, airplanes, etc. 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday 
Each child is given a few squares, triangles, circles and 
half circles. Ask them to make as many designs as 
possible with four squares and two triangles; five 
squares and three circles. 
Tuesday ; 
A continuation of Monday’s lesson — designs made 
from five triangles and two half circles, etc. 


Wednesday 
Each child is given two pages from a calendar, one of 
which he must paste on stiff paper or cardboard. 
He is to cut this paper along the lines separating the 
numbers. 


Thursday 
He must proceed to make a duplicate of the page which 
he has not cut. 
Friday 
Have children try to arrange their numbers without 
any aid. This helps him to recognize numbers from 
1 to 31. (Each child is given an envelop in which 
he is to keep his own numbers.) 


FourtH WEEK 
“A Little Game for Little Fingers,” by W. M. Wemett, 
published in the Ladies’ Home Journal, November, 
1919, edition, is a very fine suggestion for busy work. 
The game is to be used as a means of teaching the 
children the letters of the alphabet. In my grade 
I made use of the game in the following manner: 


Monday 
A piece of cardboard, over which colored construction 
paper had been pasted, was given to each child, 
Thirty long straight forms were traced and cut. 
Tuesday 
Each child traced and cut twenty-two short straight 
forms. 
Wednesday 
The children traced and cut seven large curved forms 
and nine small curved forms. 
Thursday 
With these forms all the letters of the alphabet were 
copied from the forms which I had printed on the 
board. 
Friday 
Thursday’s lesson continued. 


On opposite page is the diagram of the’forms and_of the 
letters when completed as published with the game. 
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Supplementary Reading and Language Lessons 


- Seat Work and —s Exercises Based on Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales 


Laura Rountree Smith 


THE GOBLIN AND THE HUCKSTER 


A student once lived in a garret, and a Huckster who 
owned the place, lived downstairs in his shop. 

A Goblin, attracted by jam and other good things to 
eat, came to live with the Huckster. 

On the evening our story begins, the student came into 
the Huckster’s shop to buy cheese and candles, and talked 
with the Huckster and his wife. 

The student paused to read what was written on the 
paper the cheese was wrapped in. It was a leaf from a 
book of poetry. 

The Huckster said, “Here is the rest of the book. I 
wil] sell it for a sixpence.” 

The student happily replied, “I will buy the rest of the 
book instead of cheese. It is a shame to tear up a book. 
I believe you know no more about poetry than that cask.” 

They laughed over the joke and the student went merrily 
off with his treasure. 

The Goblin, however, was angry at the remark. So when 
night came, he stole the tongue from the Huckster’s wife 
while she was sleeping. 

As he placed the tongue on any object it began to talk. 

The Goblin first placed the tongue on the cask, saying, 
“Ts it true that you know nothing about poetry?” 

The cask replied, “I know more than you think I do, 
and hold more than the student even dreams of, for I 
contain many newspapers with poetry in them. This 
poetry is read by many people.” 

The Goblin placed the tongue on the coffee-mill, the 
butter-tub, and cash box in turn, and they all agreed with 
the cask that he knew a great deal about poetry! 

After this, the Goblin decided to creep upstairs and tell 
the student what he had learned. 

Standing on tiptoe, after the manner of Goblins, he 
peeped in the keyhole. 

Truly, he beheld a wonderful scene! 

As the student sat reading his book, rays of light seemed 
to come from the book and they took the form of a tree. 

This wonderful tree contained flowers, fruit and leaves, 
and sounds of tinkling music fell on the air. 

The music became a cradle song as the student fell asleep. 

The Goblin had never imagined so wonderful a sight, 
and wished he might live with the student; but he thought 
of the good food the Huckster gave him, and that reminded 
him to return the tongue to the Huckster’s wife! 

Many nights following, the Goblin peeped in the key- 
hole and saw wonderful visions as the student read his 
book of poetry. 

The little Goblin stood just below a trap-door and he 
felt the autumn wind blow on him, as he peeped in the 
keyhole. 

He hardly noticed the cold as he watched what was 
going on in the room. 

One night, the watchman gave the alarm of fire. People 
were so excited they hardly knew where it was. 

The Huckster ran to save his papers. 

His wife slipped her ear-rings in her pocket. 

The maid ran to get her best silk coat. 

They were all intent on saving something. 

The Goblin thought only of the book of poetry. He ran 
for the garret, seized the book and took it safely with him 
up on the roof. 

The student had forgotten his book, as he gazed at the 
fire, which was across the way. 


The Goblin, holding the wonderful book, longed to live 
with the student and share its treasures, but felt, after all, 
he could not give up the Huckster and his jam! 

How like human nature, after all! 

We stay with the H uckster on account of the jam 


Seat Work and Dictation Exercises Based on the 
Story 


Write the story on cards, number them, and pass out 
for the children to read and copy. 

Copy and write your answers in complete sentences. 

What is a Huckster? 

What is a Goblin? 

What did the student come to buy? 

What did he finally purchase? 

What did he pay for the book? 

How much is sixpence in our money? 

What remark did the student make to the Huckster? 

What did the Goblin think of it? 

Is it wicked to destroy a book? 

The student was observing to notice the poetry on the 
paper which wrapped the cheese. What do you know 
about the process of making candles and various methods 
of lighting? 

Illustrate by paper cutting or drawing the Huckster’s 
store and the student’s garret. 

Why are we specially interested in the student in the 
fall of the year? (The whole world is going to school.) 

Tell in your own words how the cask began to talk and 
what objects agreed with him. 

Tell what the Goblin saw in the student’s room. 

Draw the tree with leaves, flowers and fruit upon it. 

What kind of trees bear flowers? 

Name as many fruit trees as you can. Draw a leaf from 
each tree you mention. Draw it from nature, if you can. 

Write a paragraph about an autumn scene. 

Copy a poem about autumn. 

Copy and learn poem by Wordsworth, entitled “The 
Redbreast Chasing the Butterfly,” and “To a Butterfly.” 

Notice how much “color” there is in the poems and study 
the rhythm. The Goblin heard the rhythm of music as 
the student read his poems. What cradle song do you 
know? Can you write the words from memory? 

Look up poetry differing in rhythm. 

Copy, illustrate and rewrite in prose the following poem 
of Wordsworth’s: 


The sun has long been set, 
The stars are out by twos and threes, 
The little birds are piping yet, 
Among the bushes and trees. 
There’s a cuckoo, and one or two thrushes, 
And a far-off wind that rushes, 
And a sound of water that gushes, 
And the cuckoo’s sovereign cry 
Fills all the hollow of the sky. 
Who would go parading 
In London, and masquerading, 
On such a night of June, 
With that beautiful soft half-moon, 
And all these innocent blisses 
On such a night as this is! 


Make a row of Goblins, color them, send down to the 
first grade children as a surprise. 

Describe the scene of any fire you have seen? 

What did each one try to save in the story? 
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What did the Goblin save? 

With whom did he decide to live? Why? 

What lesson applies to us all? 

Consulting the origina] story, as told by Andersen, re- 
write it in your own words. 

Dramatize it orally and in writing. 

Make a Fairy Tale Booklet, write in it the story, illustrate 
it, and write a brief sketch of the life of Andersen. 





Goldenrod and Aster 
Bertha Toelle 
(For Grade IV) 


LONG time ago, two little girls, named Golden Hair 
A and Blue Eyes, lived at the foot of a great hill. 

On the top of this hill was a little old hut. A 
strange, weird woman lived here, who could change 
people into any form she wished by her magic power. 
She was so ugly and stern in her appearance, that all the 
people were afraid of her. Little children especially did 
not dare to go near her, for fear that she would cast a spell 
over them. 

One summer day Golden Hair and Blue Eyes tried to 
think of something they could do, that would make every- 
body happy. They decided that they would go and ask 
the wise, old woman in the hut what to do. Away they 
started at once. 

It was a warm summer day, and the walk up the side of 
the hill to the little hut was very long. The little girls 
stopped to rest many times under the cool shade of the 
oak trees, along the pathway. Oh, how tired, dusty and 
thirsty they were! Still they went on. They threw bread- 
crumbs to the little fish in the brook and chattered with 
the birds and frisky squirrels. For the wise woman, they 
picked a basketful of sweet berries. 

By and by the sun went down, and a stillness seemed to 
come upon the air. The birds stopped singing and the 
little squirrels went to bed. The wind ceased, and the 
leaves on the trees hung still in the cool evening air. The 
moon and the stars began to peep out, and the twinkling 
lights of the beetles and the fireflies could be seen. It was 
night, but still the tired children trudged wearily on. 

At last they came to the hilltop. The strange old woman 
was standing at the gate, looking more stern than usual. 

The frightened little children clung to each other. 

“We know you are wise and we came to see if you would 
tell us how to make everyone happy,” said brave Golden 
Hair. “Please let us stay together,” said timid Blue Eyes. 

The old woman smiled as she opened the gate for the 
children. Strange to say, the little girls were never seen 
again. The next morning, however, the meadows on the 
hillside were covered with beautiful goldenrod and waving 
purple asters. 

If the flowers could talk, perhaps they would tell us how 
they came to grow there, and what became of Golden Hair 
and Blue Eyes. 


Aims 
TEACHER’S 

1 To have the children read an appropriate 
autumn story, which gives the mythical ex- 
planation for the origin of two of the most 
popular autumn flowers — the goldenrod and 
aster. 

2 To arouse interest and stimulation in good 
reading. 

3 To have children consider good reading as 
entertainment. 

4 To analyze the story, according to time, place, 
characters and incidents. 

5 To teach recognition of the goldenrod and aster. 





Pupits’ 


1 To read story well. 
2 To be able to tell story. 
3 To receive favorable comment from the teacher 
and class on the following points: 
Position of book. 
Pronunciation. 
Articulation. 
Phrasing and emphasis. 
Effective communication. 


II Materials 
Specimens of goldenrod and aster. 


III Method of Procedure 


PREt ARATION 


(Teacher shows specimens of flowers which are 
mentioned in the story.) As I came to school 
this morning, I noticed that the fields were 
covered with beautiful flowers, like the one I 
have in my hand. Can any one tell me the 
names of these flowers? Would you like to 
read a story about the goldenrod and aster? 
Can you guess what the title of the story is? 
Come and write the title on the blackboard? 


PRESENTATION 


Children read story silently. The teacher then 
analyzes the story according to time, persons, 
places, scenes and events, thereby testing 
the thoughts the child derived from the 
initial reading. 

Time 

When does our story take place? 

It was “long ago.” 

What season of the year was it? 

What time of day was it? 

What happened the next day? 

Places 

Where did Golden Hair and Blue Eyes live? 

Where did the wise woman live? 

Where did the little girls stop to rest? 

Where did the path lead to? 

Characters 

What people are mentioned in our story? 
(Golden Hair, Blue Eyes, the old woman, 
and the people of the hillside.) 

Describe the characters. Which character do 
you like best? Why? Which character do 
you think is the most important? Why? 

Incidents 

Develop scenes and incidents according to the 
movement of the story, by interpretations 
made, problems solved and free discussion 
between teacher and children. 

What did Golden Hair and Blue Eyes decide 
to do one summer day? 

To whom did they go for advice? 

Why did the little girls stop to rest? 

What present did they procure for the old 
woman? 

Tell how the little girls treated the wild 
animals and birds. 

Describe the evening after the sun had gone 
down. 

When did the children reach the hut? 

Why were the children so frightened? 

How did the old woman receive them? 

What became of the children? 

What could be seen growing in the meadows 
on the following morning? 

(Continued on page 457) 
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Lesson Plan in Language and Picture Study 
Katharine McSpadden 


Critic Teacher, East Tennessee Normal School 


I Topics 
Picture Study — “ Feeding Her Birds” — Millet 


II Teacher’s Aim 


1 To teach art appreciation. } 
2 To stimulate thought and to train the children in 
the expression of this thought. 


III Child’s Aim 


1 To discover the story of the picture. 
2 To find out what the artist named the picture. 


Subject Matter and Procedure 
(Subject matter given in italics) 


One large picture of “Feeding Her Birds” for the teacher 
’ and a small one for each child 


Did you ever see any little baby birds in a nest? 
What do they eat? 

How do they get their food? 

Did you ever see the mother bird feeding them? (Present 
picture with the name covered.) 


Children 
Do you see anything about this picture that makes you 
think of a mother bird feeding her baby birds? 
What? 
Which child makes you think of a baby bird in a nest? 
Do you think the children are hungry? 
What makes you think so? (Expression) 


Food 

What do you suppose the mother is feeding them? 
(Porridge) 

What tells you this? (Spoon) 

Do they look as if they are enjoying it? 


Mother-love 

ay do you suppose the mother is feeding them? (Loves 
them 

Do you think the children like her to feed them? 

What makes you think so? (Children sitting quietly. 
Look as if they enjoy it.) 

What do you suppose the children were doing when the 
mother called them to get something to eat? (Playing) 


Activities 
What tells you they were playing? (Doll in child’s arm) 
What kind of a doll do you think it is? 
Do you suppose they have many playthings? 
Why not? (Poor) 
What makes you think they are poor people? (Dress) 


Dress 

Describe their dress. , 

What kind of shoes have they? (Wooden) 

Do you know of any country where the children wear 
wooden shoes? (Holland) 

Yes, but this picture was painted in France. The 
peasants, or poor people, in France wear wooden shoes, too. 


Home 


Where are the children sitting? 
Of what is the house built? (Stone) 


Time of day 
What time of day do you think it is? 
Why do you think so? (Shadows) 
What kind of shadows do you see? (Short) 
When do you see short shadows? (About noon) 
Then what time of day do you think it is? (About noon) 


Time of year 

What time of the year do you think it is? (Spring, 
summer or autumn) 

Why do you think so? (Leaves and grass. 
eating out of doors.) 

Do you see anything about the way the children are 
dressed that would help you to decide? (Dressed warmly 
— caps, etc.?) 

Do you see anything about the leaves and grass that 
would help you to decide? (Full grown) 

Then what time of the year do you think itis? (Autumn) 


Also children 


Name of picture 


Can you suggest a name for this picture? 

Why do you think that a good name? 

(Let several children suggest names and tell why they 
suggest them.) 

Would you like to know what the artist called it? 

His name is “ Millet” and he lived in France. 

He called this picture “Feeding Her Birds.” 

Why do you think he gave it this name? 

What does he mean by “birds” in this picture? 

(Children) 


Summary 


Can you come to the front of the room and tell us the 
story Millet tells us in this picture, “Feeding Her Birds”? 





Lost—the Wind’s Little Child 
Elizabeth Ellis Scantlebury 


A little breeze went flying 
So far from home to-day, 
That now the Wind is crying: 
“Who's seen my child astray? 


“You'll know by bending grasses 
And nodding clovers sweet, 
Just where the rogue, in passing, 

Has tripped with dancing feet. 


“Among the tall tree-branches 
He plays at hide-and-seek, 
And from the rose steals kisses 

To press them on your cheek. 


“Oh, tell me, have you seen him? 
Or will you help to find 
My little breeze that’s straying — 
My lost child?” cries the Wind. 


Prit 








FEEDING HER BIRDS 
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Some French Singing Games _| 


E. L. Lyon 
Cheltenham, England 


O Sweet and Fragrant Clover 


(Avoine, Avoine, Avoine) 





Oo ‘sweet and fra- grant clo - ver That sun - ny winds blow O - ver, O sweet and fra-grant clo-ver, That 


sun-ny winds blow . tell, for we know well The .way they sow 





DC. al ¥. 





clo- ver. Like this the farm-er sows i From side _to side he throws __it, The sweet 


The children form two concentric rings, girls in the outer, boys in In long straight rows he puts it. 
the inner ring. Both dance round while singing the first verse. The sweet and fragrant clover, 


They stand still to sing the first part of the second verse, and pretend . ’ 
to be sowing seed. That sunny winds blow o’er. 


Then for the last four lines they join hands and dance round in Here the children pretend to cut clover with a scythe. 
quicker time than for verse 1 
2 Owe can tell — 

For we know well — 
The way they sow the clover. 
Like this the farmer sows it, 
From side to side he throws it. 
The sweet and fragrant clover 
That sunny winds blow over, 
The sweet and fragrant clover 
That sunny winds blow o’er. 


(Repeat verse 1) 


4 Owecan tell — 
For we know well — 
The way they stack the clover. 
Like this the farmer stacks it 
So close and firm he packs it. 
The sweet dnd fragrant clover 
That sunny winds blow over, 
The sweet and fragrant clover 


(Repeat verse 1) That sunny winds blow o’er. 
x See The child tend to be stacking ch ha fork. F 
ion ec ren preten es cking clover wit a tor or the 
= — ne! = the cl last four lines the boys re-form their ring, and each girl places h¢ 
€ way they cut the Clover, hands lightly on a boy’s shoulder, and they dance round in this’position n, 


Like this the farmer cuts it, repeating the last four lines twice. 
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“How do you do?” 








Pushing the Swing 


September Games 


Annebelle 


Politeness is to do and say, 

The kindest things in the kindest way. 
Hearts, like doors, open with ease, 

With very, very little keys. 

And don’t forget that two of these 

Are, “I thank you,” and “If you please.” 


With the first days of school in September, among the 
numerous other good things, do start teaching “politeness,” 
both by precept and by example. The day’s work will go 
much more smoothly, and the children are forming habits 
of courtesy that will remain with them through life, for 
the following quotation from Froebel has been proved too 
often to be disputed: 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as 
a feather, which later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundred 
weight. 


At first use the simple “Good morning” and “Good 
night” salutations. If it can be arranged, it is a good plan 
for teacher to stand at the door, or by her desk, and greet 
each child with “Good morning, Alice,” or “Good morning, 
John,” and a clasp of the hand. The children will take 
care that hands are clean and nails are in good condition 
if this is customarily done. 

Then, in the game period, use the following simple little 

ame. 
: The children may form in a circle, or in two rows opposite 
each other, or they may remain in their seats until greeted. 
One child is chosen for the first neighbor. He goes to any 
child, and as that child rises, they shake hands and bow, 
as all sing, or the first neighbor may sing alone. 


I’ll go across the street, 
My neighbor dear to greet, 
How-do-you-do? 


The child greeted is then the neighbor who greets another 
child,andsoon. Or they may both greet other children, and 
in this way in a very few minutes each child has been 
greeted and has also extended a greeting to another. 

If the children form in two opposite lines, one entire line 
may advance toward the other and each child shake hands 


R. Bucknam 


with the child opposite him in the other line as both bow. 
This line then draws backward to place, and the other line 
advances. In this way the greeting takes a very short time. 

Allow different children, who may be appointed for 
different days or for a week, to answer the door when there 
is a knock. Teach them to greet the one knocking, to ask 
him in, and to give him a seat and a book, if a class is 
reading. 

Teach even the small boys to raise their hats when they 
bow to ladies. Use this little stanza to help them to form 
the habit: 

If a lady on the street, 
Or my teacher I should meet, 


From my head my hat I take, 
And a bow like this I make. 


With the older children use the following. Choose one 
boy for “Brother Sunshine”’ and one girl for “Sister Song.”’ 
The children may form a ring to represent a home. 

The two children chosen knock at the door, or at an 
imaginary door, as the children sing, using the music of 
“Good-morning, Merry Sunshine”’: 


Good morning, Brother Sunshine; 
Good morning, Sister Song. 

We beg your humble pardon, 
If you’ve waited very long. 

We thought we heard you rapping; 
To shut you out were sin. 

Our door is standing open; 
Won’t you walk right in? 


At the last line the joined hands of the children are 
raised, and “Brother Sunshine” and “Sister Song” walk 
into the ring. If the children have not formed a ring, but 
have remained in their seats, the two visitors may be shown 
to seats placed at the front of the room. 

Two other children have previously been chosen foré 
“Brother Gladness” and “Sister Smile.” They now 
knock, and the children sing: 


Good morning, Brother Gladness; 
Good morning, Sister Smile. 

They told us you were coming, 
So we waited on awhile. 























“We'll often use each golden key” 


We’re lonesome here without you, 
A weary while it’s been. 

Our door is standing open; 
Won’t you walk right in? 


“Brother Gladness” and “Sister Smile” walk into the 
open ring or to their reserved seats. 
Two more children have been chosen to represent 
“‘Brother Kindness” and “Sister Cheer.” 
They, in turn, knock and are admitted joyfully as the 
children sing: 
Good morning, Brother Kindness; 
Good morning, Sister Cheer. 
We heard you were out calling, 
So we waited for you here. 
Some way we keep forgetting 
We have to toil and spin 
When you are our companions; 
Our door is standing open, 
Won’t you walk right in? 


The first two children chosen may choose the next two, 
and so on, if desired, before the game begins, or as it pro- 
gresses. Explain to the children how much we all need 
these six helpers, not only in school, but at home, at play, 
and in fact everywhere. 

“jFor the following, provide large keys cut from yellow 
cardboard, or from stiff white paper colored yellow. 
A Choose one child to hold the keys. This child repeats: 


A bunch of golden keys is mine, 
To make each day with gladness shine. 


The child with the bunch of keys may choose all the 
other children, or each child may choose the next one to 
receive a key. 

The second child chosen says: 


‘Good morning,” that’s the golden key, 
That unlocks every door for me. 


Then the third child repeats, as she takes her key from 
the bunch held by the first child: 


When evening comes, “‘Good night,” I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 


The fourth child says, as she takes her key: 


When at the table “If you please,”’ 
& I take from off my bunch of keys. 


The next child repeats: 


“ Excuse me,” “‘ Beg your pardon,’’ too, 
When by mistake some harm I do. 


As she takes her key, the next one says: 
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Or if unkindly wrong I’ve given, 
With‘ Forgive me,” I shall be forgiven. 


The last child repeats: 


When friends give anything to me, 
I use the little “Thank you” key. 


All the children stand in a line or form a small circle, as 
they all repeat: 


We'll often use each golden key, 

Then polite children we will be, 

On a golden ring these keys we’ll bind, 
This is its motto, “‘Be ye kind.” 


At the words, “Be ye kind,” if possible have a cardboard 
motto for the first child to show, with those three words 
on it. This may later be placed in some prominent place. 
If this is not obtainable, at least write the words on the 
blackboard, perhaps using colored crayon. ~ 

The children may pass their keys to the child who held 
them at first, or hang them on little hooks above or below 
small mottoes bearing the words which they represent. 

Thus by games, or poems, by precept and by example, 
remembering always that children are imitators, seek to 
form these habits of courtesy and politeness so that they 
may easily and naturally become a part of the child’s daily 
life. If we can do this, we shall indeed prove that this pre- 
cept from “Poor Richard’s Almanac” is really true, not 
only for the children, but also for ourselves: 


Would you live at ease? 
Do what you ought, 
Not what you please. 


Use many games of motor activity during the play 
periods. Remember that this is September, the first month 
of school, and as the children have been accustomed to much 
freedom of movement during the long summer, it is not easy 
nor desirable for them to sit quietly in school for any great 
length of time. If you cannot have much playground 
apparatus, at least try to secure a swing or two. 

Here, too, is another opportunity to instill lessons in 
kindness and courtesy, as the children take turns swinging, 
or give place to others. 

Teach at this time, “The Swing,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 


Oh, I do think it’s the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do! 


Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside — 


Till Liook down on the gardens green, 
Down on the roofs so brown — 

Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down! 


If it is not possible to have a real swing, have one or more 
imaginary ones. 

Choose three children for each. Two children clasp 
hands and form the swing, while the third one pushes it 
back and forth, and perhaps “runs under” just as if it were 
a really truly swing with some one swinging in it. 

The older children will like to sing the following, by 
E. S. Bumstead, using the music of “Blue-eyed Mary.” 


Here we go to the branches high! 
Here we come to the grasses low! 
For the spiders and flowers and birds and I 
Love to swing when the breezes blow. 
Swing, little bird, on the topmost bough; 
Swing, little spider, with rope so fine; 
Swing, little flower, for the wind blows now, 
But none of you have such a swing as mine. 


(Continued on page 459) 
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The Swedish Folk Dancers 


Lyle Wilson Holden 


HIS simple entertainment is for any even number 
- of girls and boys from the primary grades, or it 

may be given by girls alone, half of them taking 
the boys’ parts. The children taking part will enjoy 
dressing up in the peasant costumes, and if the dances are 
done in a spirited manner they are very effective. 

The girls should wear short skirts of some striking color. 
Red, green or blue will probably be best. Over these are 
worn aprons of a lighter color. A black laced bodice is 
worn over an ordinary white waist. Either red or white 
stockings should be worn with black slippers. The boys 
wear tight knee pants, a highly colored vest over a white 
shirt, and a gay tie. If the girls wear white stockings, let 
the boys wear red ones. If the girls take the boys’ parts, 
they may wear dark colored gymnasium bloomers. 

They enter in pairs in time to the music, and take their 
position in a line across the front. They recite the verse 
which follows in concert. 


Just for a time we have come from old Sweden, 
Playing the games of our fair native land; 

And if you wish we will dance some folk dances — 
That will be fun for each one in our band. 

First we will play an old game while we’re singing, 
Just as they’ve played it in Sweden for years; 

And we do hope you will like our folk dancing, 
Then you will greet us with smiles and with cheers. 


They quickly form a circle with the partners standing one 
behind the other, and then they sing and act the Swedish 
folk play. 











I See You 


I see you, I see you; 

Tra la la la la la la la la la, 
I see you, I see you, 

Tra la la la la Ja la la la la. 


_ 
If I see you then you see me, 
If I take you then you take me; 
Ii you see me then I see you, 
If you take me then I take you. 


The players stand with hands upon hips, swaying in 
opposite directions. When the front partner bends to the 
right, the one behind bends to the left. Be sure that the 
bending is done from the waist. Arrange the circle so that 
each couple has another couple directly opposite. Begin- 
ning with the third line, the partners may join hands and 
alternate the peeping front and back of arm movements, 
by first throwing head back with arms front, then arms 
pointing back, with head thrown forward. In the second 
part, change partners by the ones behind stepping forward 
and taking for a partner the front girl directly opposite. 
Sing through three or four times. 


I See You 


see you; 


I take you then you take me, [ff 


you see me then 


you see me, 


you take me than I take 


I see you, If 
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Immediately after the close of “I See You,” the children 
dance Hopp Morr Annika (Hop Mother Annika). They 
stand in the same large circle as before. 


Partners join inside hands, standing side by side. Slide inside feet 
diagonally forward, thus bringing the partners face to face. 
hhop on inside foot, bringing other foot up behind. Hold joined hands 
high up, with outside ones extended. 

Repeat sliding and hopping to outside, turning away from partners. 
Continue first to right and then to left. (12 measures) 

Repeat the whole as many times as you wish. 


The children now form another line across the front. 
Repeat following: 
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Now you have seen our folk games and dances, 
Look in that land which lies far o’er the sea, 

But ere we leave you we’ll do just another — 
That we enjoy them you'll surely agree. 

This is one other old ring game of Sweden — 
That it is quaint you’ll never deny; 

Then we will leave you to other amusements, 
So now we bid you a merry good-bye. 


The children form a double circle, and while singing march 
in opposite directions. At the word “partner,” the two 
circles stop, facing each other. The ones in the outside 
circle choose partners from the inside circle and then dance 
with their partners to the end of the stanza. 


Hopp Morr Annika 
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In the second stanza, the circles again face each other; She gave to me a welcome, 
then the children opposite cross hands and see-saw from am . gave Py ee ney hand; 
side to side, then finish the dance together the same as So giliy hand la A copy 
before. And then we danced together, 

The play is repeated as often as desired. At the end the So gaily hand in hand, hand, hand; 
music continues to play, while the dancers leave the stage, We sang and danced together, 


partners together. So gaily hand in hand. 


. Bow to partners. (2 measures) 
I Took a Walk One Evening Join hands and walk forward swinging them. (2 measures) 
I took a walk one evening, Skip forward the same way. (2 measures) 
Upon the meadow sweet; Partners face each other, clapping hands and stamping feet, right foot 
And there by chance one evening, when clapping right bands and left foot when clapping left hands. 
I did a partner meet, meet, meet; Each claps his own hands first, then partner’s right hand, both of 
And there by chance that evening, own, partner’s left hand, own again, then both of partner’s hands. 
I did a partner meet. (8 measures.) 


I Took a Walk One Evening 
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Daily Helps 


(Continued from page 421) 


Wednesday Talk on clean clothing. 
When does mother wash? 
How does she do it? 

Why does she hang them out-of-doors? (So they will 
dry in the breeze and smell sweet and clean.) 
How can we keep our school dresses and suits clean? 
Thursday A brief talk on baths and their importance. 

Friday Were you ever sick? 
Did you enjoy it? Why not? 
What must we have in order to be well and strong? 
(Pure air and sunshine, exercise, rest, sleep, etc.) 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Pumps and drinking fountains. If your school 
is fortunate enough to have drinking fountains, show each 
child how to use them. Never put the mouth over that 
part of the fountain through which the water flows as it 
is very unsanitary to touch with your lips that which an- 
other has had in his mouth. Teach the children how to 
touch the water only with the lips. If you have a pump, 
abolish the common drinking cup immediately. Let each 
child carry his own. 4 

Tuesday Handkerchiefs. 

How many have handkerchiefs this morning? 

Let us put them on our desks. Are they all clean? 

How often do you get a clean one? 

Do you think that is often enough? 

If you cannot have a handkerchief ask mother to give 
you a clean square of cloth. 

As an incentive you might have a one-minute handker- 
chief drill by pupils who are provided with clean handker- 
chiefs. (Waving handkerchiefs, etc.) 

Wednesday Wandkerchiefs continued. Teach children 
to cough and sneeze into their handkerchiefs and always 
turn their faces away from others. At the table turn the 
face away when compelled to sneeze or cough. Explain the 
reason for this. 

Thursday Teeth. 

Do you know how many teeth you have? 
Are they all alike? 
Do they do the same kind of work? 
Are the teeth very important? 
How should they be treated? 
Friday Continue the above work. 
How many have a tooth-brush? 
Is it your very own? 
Do you take care of it? 
Teach the children the correct way of brushing the teeth. 
How often do you brush your teeth? 
Why should we be so particular about our teeth? 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Study of teeth continued. 
What is a dentist? 
Were you ever in a dentist’s office? 
What did you see? 
Is a dentist’s work important? 
Should we ever go to a dentist if our teeth do not hurt? 
Why? 

Teacher ‘Teach pupils not to turn the leaves of a book 
with fingers wet with the lips. Keep pencils and pens out 
of the mouths, fingers out of noses, ears and mouths. 
Explain the reason for this. 

If the school furnishes pencils and pens, each child may 
easily use the same one each day if the teacher will make 
a set of holders in which to place each child’s pen or pencil 
when collected. 

Wednesday. How do our school grounds look? Do you 
like them? | < lk 
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Could they be improved? How? 
Are there any piles of ashes? Old tin cans or piles of 
rubbish? 
Wouldn’t you like to help make the grounds beautiful? 
Then suppose to-morrow we come prepared to clear 
away what we don’t want. 
Thursday A clean-up period. Children will make short 
work of clearing up debris under the direction of the teacher, 
Friday Continue yard cleaning. 


FouRTH WEEK 


Monday Complete above work. 

Doesn’t our yard look much better? 
Aren’t you proud of it? 
How can we keep it in good condition? 

Tuesday ‘Test each child’s eyes with an eye chart and 
keep a record. Seat your children accordingly, those with 
poor vision in front. Notify all parents of children with 
defective vision, advising them to confer with an eye 
specialist. 

Wednesday Continue above eye testing. 

Thursday Complete above testing. 

Friday Give six reasons for being clean. 


Phonics 
First WEEK 

Monday Begin sounds of consonants. Teacher should 
prepare in advance a set of cards illustrating the different 
sounds, together with the letters. 

These cards will interest the children and make the 
teaching of phonics a pleasure. 

Do not expect too much at first. Not more than one 
new consonant should be taken at the beginning of this 
work. Each day review all the old consonants. 

Lay a good foundation in phonics and reading will become 
easy. Begin with the sound of “f.” 

Tuesday Sound of “h.” 

Wednesday Sound of “m.” 

Thursday Sound of “n.” 

Friday Review all sounds. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Sound of “b.” 

Tuesday Sound of “c.” 

Wednesday Sound of “g.” 

Thursday Sound of “k.” 

Friday Review all sounds learned during the past two 
weeks. 


Tutrp WEEK 


Monday Sound of “d.” 
Tuesday Sound of “j.” 
Wednesday Sound of “1.” 
Thursday Sound of “p.” 
Friday Review all sounds. 


FouRTH WEEK 


Monday Sound of “r.” 
Tuesday Sound of “s.” 
Wednesday Sound of “t.” 
Thursday Sound of “w.” 
Friday Review all sounds. 


Music 
First WEEK 
Monday Teach a new song, something light and gay, 
which may be easily comprehended by the children. Use 
these steps in teaching a new rote song: 

a Teacher sing the song through several times softly 
and lightly while the children listen. Talk about 
the song. 

b Pupils hum the song while the teacher sings the words. 

c _Pupilssing thea ir with “loo” while the teacher sings 
the words. 


a ~~ 
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Teacher sings the first phrase. Pupils echo or 


repeat it. 
Continue singing of the song by phrases. 
Teacher combine several phrases, pupils imitate. 
Sing entire song. 
Correct mistakes and drill upon difficult phrases. 

Tuesday Continue teaching above song. 

Wednesday Testing of voices. This testing of the chil- 
dren’s voices is most important at the beginning of the 
school year, as it is necessary for us as teachers to know 
the material with which we have to work. 

Have each child sing a phrase of the new song all alone 
and notice whether he is able to reach all the notes of his 
phrase. 

If a child flats or seems to be a monotone list him as such. 

The next step is the seating arrangement for music. 

Place the poor singers in front and in the center, good 
simgers in back. 

Call the good singers the choir; the others may be called 
listeners. 

Require the poor singers to listen while others sing, then 
allow them to try alone. 

There may be very few real monotones among our pupils, 
as we shall find out after a few weeks’ work with such so- 
called pupils. 

Have a daily drill with poor singers. 

As soon as their voices come up to the proper pitch 
promote them to the “choir.” 

Here are some good exercises to use with poor singers: 

Calls, using the octaves. 





Dom “AO 


ma (low do) ma (high do) 
ba by 
sis ter 
bro ther 
Be a peddler and call 
ap ples 
lem ons 
car rots 
cab bage 
sweet corn 
Be a ragman and call 
old rags 
old iron 
rub bers 


Children call each other, using the octave. 

Example One child stands and calls “Ma-ry.” Mary 
stands and sings “I’m here.” The first call starts with 
low do and ending with high do. Continue these calls 
until each child has had a chance to sing. 

Bells ringing: 


“Ding, ding, ding, ding, ding,” sung to high do. Sing 
quickly and hold the last “ding.” 
“Dong, dong, dong, dong, dong,” sungtolowdo. Sing 


slowly and hold the last “dong.” 

Let pupils shake hands while singing to imitate the 
ringing of bells, holding the hands high over the head for 
the little bell (ding, ding) and in front of the body for the 
big bell (dong, dong). 

Play fire alarm. 

Sing “oo” up and down the scale rapidly for several times, 
increasing the volume as it ascends. 

Make this drill a part of your daily music lesson. 

Teachers may originate other devices as the need arises. 

Thursday Continue testing the pupils’ voices and arrange 
their music seats. 

Friday Review new song. 


SECOND WEEK ' 
Monday Teach a rabbit song. Use the steps suggested 
last week. 
Tuesday Complete above song., : 
Wednesday Individual singing of the rabbit song. 
~ Thursday Sing rabbit song by phrases. Send as many 
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pupils to the front of the room as there are phrases in the 
song and have each pupil sing one phrase. A little drill 
will enable the pupils to do this accurately. 

Friday Continue phrase work. 


TuirD WEEK 


Monday Teach a spider song by phrases. 
Tuesday Complete above song. 

Wednesday Sing spider song by phrases. 
Thursday Individual singing of above song. 
Friday Review all songs. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Teach a clock song. Talk about the different 
kinds of clocks. Is there any difference in the ticking of a 
clock and a watch? Imitate them. 

Tuesday Continue clock song. 

Wednesday Complete clock song. 

Thursday Dramatize the clock song. Children dearly 
love to “act out” a song. 

Friday Review all the songs taught this month, being 
careful of the tone quality and tempo. 


Writing 
First WEEK 

Monday In the first grade have all writing at the 
blackboard. In the second grade begin work with pencils. 

Do not have the writing periods long. A ten-minute 
lesson in these grades is sufficient. 

Begin the work by teaching the first grade children the 
way to stand at the blackboard, the correct way of holding 
crayon and eraser, and the second grade children the 
correct method of holding pencil, hand and arm. Insist 
upon arm movement and check “finger writing” immedi- 
ately. 

Tuesday Continue practice in holding crayon and pencil. 

Wednesday Make ovals. : 

Begin at the top, then to the left, and go round and round 
while the teacher counts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, crayon and pencil 
to make down strokes on the count. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Children try to keep together. 

Let the children count occasionally. 

Friday Continue oval writing. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Up and down lines, beginning at the top and 
counting up, down, up, down, six times. Arms move with 
the count. 

Tuesday Up and down lines continued. Hold crayon 
and pencils lightly. Make light lines. 
’ Wednesday Combine ovals and up and down lines. 
Make an eval first, then without raising crayon or pencil, 
swing off and make up and down lines near the oval, 
counting 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, up, down, up, down, up, down, up. 

Thursday Continue above lesson. 

Friday Continue above. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Rapid drill on taking crayon, pencils, erasers, 
etc. 
Tuesday Repeat oval lesson. 
Wednesday Repeat up and down lines. 
Thursday Combine oval and up and down lines. 
Friday Repeat above. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Oval lesson. Pay particular attention to 
arrangement, Insist upon a definite number on each line, 
ovals not touching. 

Tuesday Ovallesson. Have ovals just touch each other. 
Can we get more or fewer ovals on a line when they touch* 
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Announcing 
Music Appreciation 
for Little Children 


: in the Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools 


A guide for parents and teachers in using music in early 


childhood, where it rightfully belongs. 

Profusely illustrated in color and half-tone; pedagogically pre- 
sented, carefully classified, systematically arranged 

This book is without question the most complete work yet 
published upon the proper beginnings of the study of real music. 
It marks an epoch in music study. It is an beichaile pioneer 
work in a broadly cultural yet eminently practical field. 

The contents are: 


Foreword (by Professor PattyS. Supervision of Music Lesson Building 
Hill, Columbia University) Appreciation Making the Most of a Record 
Universal Need of Music Beginning Cultural Hearing Correlations 
’ Appreciation Rhythm Primary Stories and Poems 


Education Through Music Song The Boyhood of 
Instrumental Music Handel, Mozart, and 
Suggested Lessons Mendelssohn 


For further information consult 
any Victor dealer or write to the 


ED Rf) Psveational Department 
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Wednesday Oval lesson. This time have ovals overlap, 
making them look like links of a chain. 

Thursday Continue above lesson. 

Friday Repeat above lesson. 

Do not think because so much time is spent in making 
ovals and straight lines that time is wasted and the children 
are not learning to write, for this arm movement is most 
valuable and will show results as the work advances. A 
good foundation in writing is as necessary as in any other 
subject. 

Stories 
First WEEK 


Monday “The Three Little Pigs.” 

Whenever possible #e/i the story instead of reading it, 
since this method holds the attention of the children much 
better. 

Tuesday Question the children about Monday’s story 
to see if they comprehended it. In addition tell the story 
of “The Ant and the Grasshopper.” 

Wednesday “Little Red Riding Hood.” 

Thursday Discuss above story. In addition tell the 
story of “The Hare and the Tortoise.” 

Friday Let children choose a story for the teacher to tell. 


GRADES III and IV 
Language 
First WEEK 
Monday Oral recitations on “ How I Spent the Summer.”’ 
Tuesday Write twenty lines upon the above subject. 
Wednesday Discuss Tuesday’s lesson. Read a few 
papers (both good and bad). 
Criticise in a friendly spirit. 
Thursday Begin study of contractions. 
Explain their meanings and the purpose of the apostrophe. 
I am—I’m 
I will —T’ll 
Use these contractions in sentences, both oral and written. 
Friday Tell a story for dramatization. Work for dis- 
tinct enunciation and expression. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Prepare for the dramatization of the above 
story. Tell about the characters needed, tone of voice 
each is to use, what each one is to say, what stage setting 
is needed, etc. 

Tuesday Dramatize above story. 

Wednesday Review contractions learned last week and 
in addition take 

is not — isn’t 
are not — aren’t 

Use in sentences. 

Thursday Meaning of singular and plural. Write a 
list of fifteen words having the singular form. 

During the recitation period use these words in sentences. 

Friday Copy from your readers twenty-five words 
having the singular form. 

Use ten of them in sentences. 


Tumrp WEEK 


Monday “I wish” language game, to teach correct use 
of “If I were” and “I was.” 

7 you could be anything you liked, what should you wish 
to be? 

Pupil I wish that J was a lion. 

Teacher lf you were.a lion what would you do? 

Pupil If I were a lion I would roar. 

Tuesday ‘Continue above ‘game. 

Wednesday Write a list of-ten words having the plural 
form. . Hs 
Thurs 


} y Copy from your readers twenty-five nouns 
having | form. 
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Friday Discuss the formation. of plurals. 
Are all plurals formed in the same way? Tell about the 
different kinds you have found. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Write thirty words on the blackboard having 
both singular and plural forms. 

Ask pupils to copy these words into two groups, placing 
the singular words in one group and the plural in another. 

In your blackboard list be sure to have as many plural 
forms as you can. For example, such plurals as children, 
oxen, glasses, cherries, mice, women, toys, etc. 

Tuesday Write twenty-five words on the blackboard, 
having a variety of plural forms. Pupils copy and sort 
these words according to endings (all those ending in “‘s’’ 
in one column, those ending in “es” in another, “ies” in 
another and those changing the form entirely in another). 

Wednesday I wonder if we can formulate a rule telling 
us how to form plurals. 

Look at all the words ending in s, sh, ch and x. 
the plural formed? Yes, by adding “es.” 

Can we memorize this rule? 

Thursday Dramatize Tuesday’s story of the second 
week. 

Friday Picture Study. “End of Day,” by Adan. 
In all picture studies use this method of study. 

1 Enjoy the picture first of all. 

2 Describe it. 
Is it a country or city scene? 
How do you know? 
Describe the surrounding country. 

Is it rough and hilly? 

Is it prairie land? 

Are there any trees? 

Can you tell what kinds? 

What kind of a body of water is represented? 

What makes you think so? 

What time of day is it? 

What season is it? 

Is there any life represented in the picture? 

What station in life do you think the man 

represents? Why? 

Where has he been? 

What has he been doing? 

How do you know? 

Where is he going? 

Is he tired? 

3 Give the name of the artist and such other detail 
as to life and work as the pupils are able to 
appreciate. 

4 Omit meaningless detail. 


How is 


a Mr“ oe Aa oe 
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History and Geography 
First WEEK 


Monday Begin the study of local history and geography. 
Do we live'in a city? A village? Ona farm? 
Describe the surface conditions. 

Is the land rough and rocky or smooth and level? 
Are there any bluffs or mountains near your home? 
What grows on them? 

Were you ever on top of these bluffs or mountains? 
What did you find there? 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Are there any streams of water in this neighborhood? 

What are they? 

Are they used for anything? 

Tell about it. 

Wednesday ow do you suppose people came to locate 

in this place? 

Was there a reason? 

Can you tell us something of the early settlers of this 
vicinity? 
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J. B. Lippincott Company Announces 


Publication of 


The Dearborn Group 
Intelligence Tests 


These tests afford every school the full resources of 
the Harvard University Psychological Laboratory. 


MENTAL TESTING FOR GROUPS: 


Army tests proved it practical to apply such examinations to 
large groups. The mentality of children can be tested in the 
same way — in classes or groups, reducing the great waste of time 
and expense of the individualtest. Group testing raises individual 
problems if they exist, in which case the individual test may be 
applied if desired. The Dearborn Group Tests are a necessary 
supplement of subject-matter tests now in use. 


MATERIAL OF TESTS: 


Prepared in two series: one for grades I to III inclusive; the 
other for grades IV to IX inclusive. All important elements of 
the tried and proven tests included. Simple and within range of 
the average classroom teacher. Report sheet accompanies each 
bundle of tests. Each client will be informed monthly of results 
of standard and correlation studies carried out at Graduate 
School Education at Harvard. Tentative prices, approximately 
six cents per pupil, as follows: 


Phgs. 25......... $1.70 Pkgs. 100....... $6.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. E. Washington Sq. 
Chicago Philadelphia 












PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


‘‘Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 











It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he [ am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of re 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game —they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 
and done. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 


Price, Postpaid, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


** Pioneer’ Crayon Manufacturers’’ 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


NEW YORK 














Ask your fathers, mothers, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers to help you. 
Thursday Free discussion of early settlers. 
Friday Were there any people living here when the early 
settlers came? 
Who were they? 
Did they live in houses? 
Tell about the Indians who first inhabited this country. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday _ Brief discussion of Indian life. 
What food did they have? (Berries, roots, ‘ leaves, 
wild game) 
Describe their homes. 
Of what materials and how are they made? 
What kind of clothing did they wear? 
Tuesday How did the Indians travel from place to place? 
Wednesday Indian weapons and tools. 
What other useful articles did the Indian make? 
(Bowls, pots, jars, plates, baskets, mats) 
What materials were used in their manufacture? 
Thursday What is a legend? 
Are there any pertaining to your neighborhood? 
Can you tell them to us? 
Friday Teacher tell pupils a few Indian legends for later 
reproduction. 


Tuirp WEEK 


Monday Early pioneers of your county and state. 
Tuesday Continue discussion of the early pioneers. 
Wednesday Dwellings and hardships of the pioneers. 
Thursday Industries of the pioneers. 

Did they have factories? 
Friday,. Manners and customs of these early settlers. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Write a two-page composition on Indian life in 
the early days of this country. 

Tuesday Repreduce orally an Indian legend. 

Wednesday Write a composition on “Our Pioneers.” 

Thursday Discuss our advantages as compared with 
those of the early settlers. 

Friday Continue above discussion. 


Nature Study and Agriculture 
First WEEK 


Monday As an introduction to the study of nature, 
arrange a weather chart which will allow the atmospheric 
conditions to be entered for each day of the week and month. 
A few minutes at the close of each day may be devoted to 
the marking of this chart. Colored crayon may be used 
— yellow for sunshine, brown for cloudy weather, blue for 
rainy weather, white for snow, etc. 

Tuesday Continue making the. weather chart. 

Wednesday Complete the chart and enter the weather 
record up to date. 

Thursday Study of the winds. 

What is the wind? (Air in motion) 
Can you see it? Hear it? Feel it? 
Are all winds alike? 

Name kinds of winds. 

Friday Is the wind of any use to us? Tellfus some of 
the things the wind does, 


SECOND WEEK, 


Monday What happens when the air is. warmed? 
(Expands and is pushed up by the colder air below.) 
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Let us see what direction the wind is blowing to-day? 

What work does the wind do in autumn? (Shakes down 
nuts, scatters seeds, etc.) 

What does the wind do in winter? In spring? In 
summer? 

Tuesday Name as many uses of the wind as you can. 
(Driving sail-boats, turning windmills, carrying water 
through the land, etc. 

Wednesday Which wind brings the rain? The cold? 
The heat? The flowers? The snow? 

Thursday Memorize a short selection about the wind. 

Friday Write a two-page composition on “The Wind.” 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Signs of autumn. What preparations does 
Mother Nature make for the coming of winter? 
Tuesday What preparations are being made at your 
home? 
Why do you rake the yard? 
Why do you plow the field? 
Why do you bank houses and barns? 
Wednesday Do you store food for winter? How? 
Where? 
What foods may te kept in their natural state all 
through the winter. 
What foods must be canned, preserved and dried? 
Thursday How are the flowers getting ready for winter? 
What kinds of flowers did you have in your garden this 


summer? 

Can you save and bring some seeds of each kind to 
school? 

Save these seeds in boxes and envelopes for spring 
planting. 


Friday Observation trips to a park if living in a city 
or to some neighboring farm garden or woods if in a 
rural district. Pay special attention to the animals seen, 
products grown, varieties of trees, flowers, bushes, etc. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Discuss Friday’s trip. 
Tuesday Special study of corn or other grain common 
to the vicinity. Bring a specimen to school. 
Note kind of roots, stalk and leaves. 
How many ears of corn on this stalk? 
How are they arranged on the stalk? 
What and where is the tassel? The pollen? 
Wednesday What kind of soil is best suited to the raising 
of corn? 
Which are the greatest corn producing states of our 
country? 
Of what use is corn? 


Thursday Weeds. The study of this subject is especi- 
ally helpful in rural districts. Bring samples of weeds to 
school for concrete study. 

Some of the most common weeds are the dandelion, 
Canada thistle, bindweed, wild mustard, wild daisy, orange 
hawk-weed, sheep sorrel and quack grass. 

Why should we be able to detect the presence of weeds? 
How are their seeds distributed? 

Why should we exterminate the weeds? - 

How can we do it? (Hoeing, spraying, plowing, etc.) 

Friday Continue study of weeds, paying particular 
attention to the troublesome ones of your locality. Teach 
the children to recognize them. 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 


Monday. Counting to 500. 
Tuesday Counting by 1’s, beginning with any number. 
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Goldenrod and Aster 


(Continued from page 441) 


The children make a list of unfamiliar 
words, which are explained and pronounced 
before the story is read aloud in class. 
The story is now ready for reproduction. 
The children are criticised on position of 
book, pronunciation, articulation, phras- 
ing, and emphasis and effective commu- 
nication. If movable chairs or desks are 
available, it would add to the socialization 
of the reading period, if they were formed 
into a reading circle. The children feel, 
then, that they are reading for each other’s 
pleasure, and if one hour per week could 
be devoted to free reading, under the con- 
ditions described, the work would prove 
entertaining, as well as instructive. 

The children know the points upon 
which their reading is criticised, and some- 
times they are permitted to comment upon 
the reading of their classmates. This 
stimulates good reading, for every pupil 
wishes to receive favorable comment upon 
his work. All criticism, however, should 
be constructive. 


Summary 


Individuals are called upon to reprod uce 
the story in a logical manner, thereby 
testing the knowledge gained. The new 
lesson is assigned. Lists of unfamiliar 
words and phrases are required from each 
pupil, and special attention is given to the 
thought-giving portion of the work. 

The reading lesson described may be 
correlated with the language lesson, draw- 
ing lesson and spelling lesson of the week. 

During the language and composition 
period, reduce the story to outline form, 
and have the children formulate a written 
paragraph on the story, or have the story 
reproduced orally, if it has not been pre- 
viously done during the reading develop- 
ment period. Allow the pupils to illustrate 
their composition papers with sprays of 
goldenrod and aster. If the spelling words 
have been the outcome of the reading 
lesson, there will be few misspelled words 
in written language. 

The general method described for read- 
ing can be easily adopted. The reading 
period, as a consequence, will be far more 
profitably spent than if the lesson were 
assigned by a given number of pages which 
have no intrinsic interest. Select reading 


activities of the children and appfopriate 
to the times. 





Rarria, CANE AND PAPER Work. Grace 
A. Cannon, LL.A. Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
London. 

This little book contains a very practical 
set of exercises for the lower grades that 
should help any teacher in planning her 
course in hand work. It is written with 
the care for clearness and detail that 
characterize most English text-books, and 
is adequately illustrated. 


THe Kincsway SERIES OF GEOGRAPHY 
EXERCISE Booxs. Evans Brothers, Ltd., 


London. ° 

There are several numbers in this series 
of pamphlets, designed to teach the in- 
telligent use of maps. They should prove 
of great value to the fourth and fifth grade 


Drawing and Design 
(Continued from page 417) 


tive purposes. Make drawings on the 
board with colored crayons. Have the 
children plan the dress, coat, or apron on 
paper. Work for origina] designs. The 
effect of the water colors on the paper is 
that of a fur or velvet trimming. 
Make the stockings, caps, hats, sun- 
bonnets, etc. The middy dresses, white 
blouse and striped skirt or the reverse, are 
extremely good-looking and easy to make. 
Once started on this problem, one is 
limited only by the time allowed for it 
and the ingenuity possessed. Insist al- 
ways upon neat, accurate work. Em- 
phasis is placed upon these points — suita- 
bility of costume for the occasion, sim- 
plicity, harmony and taste. The question 
of the color of the doll’s hair ribbon arises 
and the suggestion is made that the color 
of the doll’s hair is a guide; the black- 
haired doll would look well with a red or 
some other gay color, the yellow-haired 
doll with a blue one. It is also brought 
out that the hair ribbon should harmonize 
with the dress and trimming. Throughout 
the entire planning these points of taste, 
harmony and suitability are brought out. 
In this day, we see on every hand the 
over-dressed school-girl of grammar grades 
and high school,with the semi-party dress, 
silk stockings, elaborate hair dressing, and 
general extravagance, instead of simple, 
tasteful school and everyday clothes. We 
realize the need for mothers and teachers 
striking early the keynote of simplicity 
and harmony. A course in costume design 
with these dolls carried throughout the 
grades, suiting problem to age and condi- 
tions, will help to emphasize the fact that 


work and play require different dress from 
social events. 

The question is asked in regard to each 
dress, ‘‘Where will the doll wear this 
one?” Whichis more suitable? Theideaof 
a “best dress” is revived with good results. 

















You can—I knew it. For 
what 92.000 other women have 
done you can do. I teach you 
how to sit, stand and walk cor- 
rectly—give you grace and abun- 
dant vitality — courage to under- 

e, and courage to do things. 

I build fo up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. Ina few weeks you can 
surprise your family and friends. 


Be Well — 


Why Not? 


I will send you letters of en- 
dorsement from eminent physi- 
cians and tell you how I would 
treat you. Physicians endorse 
my work—their wives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils. Don’t let 
writing a letter stand between 
you and good th, animation, —o a 
correct weight and a perfect figure. : 

Write me now — to-day — while this subject ts upper- 
most. Tell me in confidence, whether you suffer from 
any of the ailments listed here, and I will tell you how 
I can help you. If you have any of the following de- 
rangements, run a line through it and send it to me: 

xcess Flesh on any part of the body — Thin Bust, 
Chest, Neck or Arms— Round Shoulders — Incorrect 
Standing — Incorrect Walking — Poor Complexion — 
Poor Circulation — Lame Back — Sleeplessness — 
of Reserve — Nervousness — Constipation — Dizziness 
— Rheumatism — Torpid Liver — Malassimilation — 
Headache — Irritability — Indigestion — Colds —Weak- 


“* SUSANNA COCROFT 
215 N. Michigan Blvd. Dept. 45 Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognised authority on 


sw as our training camps 
have conditiined our 
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10c per copy, prepaid. 





teachers and we commend the whole series 
to them. 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


The Song Book 
That Wins Friends 


Wherever you find progressive teach- 
etrs—in America and China, in Eng- 
land and South Africa—wherever the 
English language is taught, you'll find 


The 101 Best Songs 


as the standard song book for teaching pur- 
poses. It has all the songs you want, in easy keys, words and 
music complete. It is low in price and within the reach of every school. 


If you are not thoroughly famil- 
iar with the “101 Best Songs,” 
send for a FREE sample copy today, examine it, and you will 
see, like hundreds of thousands of other teachers, that it is 


the best book for your school. 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f. o»b. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 


Send for Free Sample 


We Also 
Publish 
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Wednesday Counting by 5’s and 10’s to 500. 

Thursday Review Roman numerals through 20. 

Friday A “spell down” in Roman numerals. Form 
two parallel opposing lines and teacher give out numbers 
instead of words. Pupils answer by giving the Roman 
numeral for that number. 


Monday Addition of single figured numbers, such as: 


| BOwr ty 
| moo ore oo 
| WoOMmmD 
| NR wos 
| WNIORS 


Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Continue above, working for rapidity as well 
as accuracy. 

Thursday Give simple problems which require addition 
of one-figured numbers. 

Example John earned five cents on Monday, three 
cents on Tuesday, eight cents on Wednesday, four cents 
on Thursday, seven cents on Friday, and nine cents on 
Saturday. How much did he earn in the week? 

In an orchard are six apple trees, four cherry trees, seven 
plum trees and five pear trees. How many trees in the 
orchard? 

Friday Continue problem work. 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday Begin study of the inch, foot and yard. Pro- 
vide each pupil with a foot rule. One yard-stick will do 
for the entire class. 

How many inches in a foot? 

How many inches in a yard? 

How many feet in a yard? 

What do we buy by the inch? Foot? Yard? 

Tuesday Review above. 

Draw lines at the blackboard 6 inches long, 7 inches, 
9 inches, 2 feet, 114 feet, 1 yard, etc. 

Wednesday Measure objects in the room, length of 
wall, etc. 

Also measure around the outside of the school, distance 
between certain trees, fence posts, etc. 

Thursday More single column addition. 

Friday Continue above, working for rapidity and 
accuracy. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Roman numerals from XX-XXX. 

Tuesday Roman numerals from XXX-XL. 

Wednesday Subtraction by two and three figure num- 
bers, no figure in the subtrahend to exceed in value the 
corresponding figure in the minuend. 

Thursday Continue subtraction. \ 

Friday Sameasabove. Work for rapidityand accuracy. 


Hygiene and Physical! Education 
First WEEK 


Monday What are the main divisions of the body? 
Name and locate them. 
Can you move your body? 
What makes it possible? 
Tuesday What would happen if you never moved or 
exercised your body? 
Do you think exercises to develop the different parts 
of the body are necessary? Why? 
What can we do for exercise? 


Yes, games are good, 
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Wednesday Play the game of “Wolf and Sheep.” 
During pleasant weather play all games out-of-doors, even 
though you have only ten minutes at your disposal. 

Thursday Repeat above game. 

Friday Play “Puss in the Corner.” 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Play ball. Form two parallel lines, facing each 
other, about 20 feet apart. Toss the ball back and forth. 
Any one failing to catch the ball is out of the game. See 
which side beats. 

Tuesday Repeat ball game. 

Wednesday Play “Drop the Handkerchief.” 

Thursday Race to a given goal. 

Friday Play favorite games. 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday Play “Call Ball.” 

Each pupil takes a number and a position in the school- 
yard. The leader, with a large rubber ball, stands in the 
center. Suddenly he tosses it in the air, calling out some 
number. The child whose number is called must run 
forward and catch it before it ceases bouncing. If success- 
ful he is the leader. If he fails, he is out of the game. 

Tuesday Repeat “Call Ball.” 

Wednesday Begin teaching a folk dance, “I See You.” 

Thursday Continue folk dance. 

Friday Complete folk dance. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Play “Poison Stick.” 

Tuesday Repeat above. 

Wednesday Review folk dance, “I See You.” 
Thursday Play favorite games. 

Friday Play the game you like best of all. 


Civics 
First WEEK 
Monday Do you live in a village, town, city or in the 
country? 


If in a rural district — 
By whom are the affairs of your district or township 
administered? 
Of how many members does this township board 
consist? 
What are the duties of this board? 
Who are the members of this board at the present 
time? 
Tuesday What other officers are there? 
What are the duties of the constable? 
Of the justice of peace? 
Of the town clerk? 
Wednesday How are the schools taken care of? 
Of how many members does the school board consist? 
What are their duties? 
Over how much territory do they have jurisdiction? 
Who are the present members of the school board? 
What are consolidated schools? 
Thursday What are the duties of the town treasurer? 
Is he required to give bonds? Why? 
What are bonds? 
How are they obtained? 
What are the duties of the town asessor? - 
How is the health of your district taken care of? 
Friday Who has charge of road building, road improve- 
ments and bridges? 
What is a path master? 
What is a poll tax? 
Where are the best roads in your locality? 
Why are they the best? 
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GRAHAM 
BUSINESS SHORTHAND 


You can quickly qualify for a high-salaried 

sition at home. Our Peerless Lesson 
heets make shorthand a pleasure. Graham 
Shorthand is taught in leading schools and 
written by the best paid stenographers and 
reporters. SPECIMEN LESSON AND 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS AND 
ADVANCED STUDENTS sent on request. 


TWIN CITY COLLEGE 
Benton Harbor, - Michigan 





F THIS NOVA-TONE 
Te@ TALKING MACHINE 
finish, enameled parts, 
no motor to get out of order, excellent 
enjoyment 











Reinforcements 


Theleaf you need most 
has atrick way of slipe 
ping out and then un- 
tintable words. Loose 
eaves stay in their 
binder with Dennison 
heavy reinforcements, 
Two grades. Many 
sizes. At stationers, 


Write Dennison, Department 2 
Framingham, Mass., for “Handy Book.” 


What Next ? 


Schools in Vitalized Agriculture 


Six Short Course SchooJs in Vitalized Agri- 
culture are being held by State Superintendent 
Fred Shea of South Dakota, assisted by the 
Agricultural Extension Department, Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

Schools of this kind have been held in 
Missouri; Oklahoma, and Utah, and have 
attracted wide attention among educators. 
Answering many requests for information as 
to where instruction can be obtained, Super- 
intendent Shaw gives the following dates: 
Aug. 23-27: Mitchell, S. Dak; Huron, S. Dak. 
Aug. 30-Sept. 3: Aberdeen; Rapid City. 
Sept. 6-10: Watertown; Bonesteel. 
While these courses are planned especially 
for the teachers of South Dakota, State 
Superintendent Shaw extends an invitation 
to any one from any point in the United 


or | States or Canada to attend and take part in 


the work. 

The object of the schools is to train teachers 
in the Rotation Plan for Teaching Vitalized 
Agriculture in the public schools. 

The courses are free, the only expense being 
for material used. 

Further information can be obtained from 
State Supt. Fred Shaw, Pierre, So. Dak. 





Teachers Wanted — $100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. Recon- 
struction work necessitates thousands of ap- 
pointments. The positions pay from $1300 to 
$1800, have short hours, annual vacations, 
and are permanent. Many filing clerks 
needed. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. B221, Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book showing the 
positions open and giving many sample exam- 
ination questions, which will be sent free of 





charge. 








For every y teacher 
wevery school 


‘WE BSTER’S. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questions arise in the 
history recitation, in language 
work, in spelling,or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new 
words, flags, state seals, etc., do 
you suggest that this Supreme 
Authority is a universal ques- 
tion answerer and contains just 
the information desired ? 
sree, esritar Tens Bee 

6,000 Illustrations 
and 2,700 pages. 


Write for Secimen Pages of 
Regular and India-Paper 
itions, Prices, etc. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. ‘ ", 





Library list containing choice 
selections especially adapted for 
school libraries just issued by 
Globe Book Company, Morris- 
town, Tennessee. Send for copy. 
Postal will do. 





HERE I$ A CAREFULLY SELECTED LIST OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Select 
READING. 


FIRST YEAR—GRADE FIRST 


Sprague Classic Reader Book One 
The Little People’s Sound Primer 


our books NOW, 


All cloth bound. Beautiful illustrations. 


You want the best Texts and the BEST SUPPLEMENTARY 
No School should be without at least a few sets of these Standard Books 


SECOND YEAR—GRADE SECOND 


The Little Red Hen 

The Three Bears 

Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew 

Pratt’s Aisop’s Fables Vol. I 

Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 

Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles 


THIRD YEAR—GRADE THIRD 


Sprague Classic Reader Book Three 

Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. IT 

Godolphin’s Swiss Family Robinson 

Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince 

The Child of Urbino; or the Story of Raphael 
Stories from the Land of Never-Never 

Pratt’s Stories of Colonial Children 

Macomber’s Stories of Great Men 

Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. I 

Chase’s Boyhood of Famous Americans 
Macomber’s Stories of Our Authors 

Stories of American Pioneers 

Chadwick’s World History in Myth and Legend 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Inventors 

Kelly’s Leaves from ech: s Story Book Vol. I 
Fairbanks’ Home Geograph 

Campbell’s Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin 


Correspondence solicited with Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and School Officials. «nd for Complete Catalog. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 





2457 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 


List Price List Price 
45 The Sprague Classic Reader Book Two 45 
45 Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. I 50 
45 Hoyt’s Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 50 
45 Woodward’s Water Babies for Youngest Readers 50 
45 Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 50 
-45 Powers’ Stories of Famous Pictures, 2 Vols., Each 50 
45 Davis’ Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers 50 
50 Brooks’ Stories of the Red Children 50 
50  Chase’s Storiesfrom Birdland Vol. I 50 
50 #Whatthe PicturesSay An Art Reader 50 

FOURTH YEAR— GRADE FOURTH 

45 Sprague Classic Readers Book Four 65 
50 Dickens’ Little Nell (From Old Curiosity Shop) .60 
50 Ewing’s Jackanapes 40 
60 Sewell’s Black Beauty 40 
40 Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 50 
40 Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 50 
+50 OQuida’s Story of a Nurnberg Stove 40 
-70 . Grimm’s Household Tales 40 
+50 Kingsley’s The Water Babies -60 
60 Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. II 60 
50 Pratt’s American History Stories Vol. I — Colonial Period .40 
50 Kirby’s Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboa: 40 
50 Story of Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy 40 
50 Campbell’s Wewa, the Child of the Pueblos 40 
50 Story of Little Jan, the Dutch Boy 40 
60 Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy 40 
.60 Endicott’s Stories of the Bible Vol. I -70 
40 An American Robinson Crusoe 50 


18 E, 17th St., NEW YORK 





. 
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SECOND WEEK 


Monday Have you a post-master? 
What are his duties? 
Tell about rural delivery of mail. 
Tuesday Have you a library? 
Where is it? 
How are the books obtained? 
What is a traveling library? 
Wednesday Review work on rural officials. 
By whom are the affairs of the city administered? 
(Mayor) 
Does he do jt all alone? 
Who else has a hand in this administration? (City 
Council) 
See what you can find out about the Council. 
Friday Of how many members does the Council consist? 
(One for each ward and one at large.) 
How many wards are there in your city? 
What . we call the members of the Council? (Alder- 
men 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday How are the duties of the aldermen divided? 
(Committees are appointed who have charge of the different 
departments of the city’s administration.) 

On what committees are your aldermen appointed? 
What are their duties? 
Ask your father to help you. 
Tuesday What are the duties of the water committee? 
Who is the water commissioner? 
What is the pumping station? 
What is its use? 
What are the duties of the lighting committee? 
Who is the city electrician? 
What are his duties? 
What are the duties of the electric inspector? 
Have you any street cars? What kinds? 
Wednesday What are the duties of the poor committee? 
Have you a poor-house in your county? 
Where is it? 
Who lives there? 
Are they well taken care of? 
Who has charge of these people? 
Thursday Who is your city engineer? 
What are his duties? 
What is the Board of Health? 
Who is the health officer? 
What are the duties of the city physician? City nurse? 
What is a day nursery? 
Friday What does the city recorder do? 
The city tresaurer? 
Must the treasurer give bonds? 
Can you tell us the amount of bonds he must give? 
How does he receive his office? 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday What are the duties of the street department 
of your city council? 
What are the duties of your street commissioner? 
Who is the present street commissioner? 
How does he receive his office and what salary does 
he command? 
Tuesday What is the Park Board? 
Of how many members does it consist? 
How are they appointed? 
Does this board receive any compensation? 
Who does the real work of caring for the parks? 
Wednesday What is the Fire and Pelice Board? 
Of how many members does it consist? 
How are they appointed? 
What are the duties of this board? 














police and fire force? 
How can you tell a policeman or a fireman when you 
see one? 
Describe their uniforms. 
Thursday What are the duties of a policeman? 
What are the duties of a fireman? 
How long is a fireman on duty? 
Who is the captain? Lieutenant? 
as = . the chief of the fire department? What does 
e do? 
Who is the chief of police and what does he do? 
Friday Inspection Trip. 
After obtaining permission to take your pupils, visit the 
nearest fire department, where the captain will be glad to 
show you around and answer questions. 


Music 
First WEEK 


Monday Review songs of last year. 

Tuesday Teach a new rote song. Select one about 
nature. Be careful of tone quality. Keep it light and soft. 

Wednesday Complete above song. 

Thursday Ear drill. Teacher sing some phase of the 
new song. Pupil replies by singing the words of that 
phrase. 

Friday Teach: above song by syllables. Take one 
phrase at a time. 

Are any phrases alike? Which ones? 
How shall we sing them? 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Teacher sing a phrase from the above song. 
Pupil answers by singing the words, then the syllables for 
that phrase. 

Tuesday Send as many pupils to the front of the room 
as there are phrases in the song. Each child sings a phrase. 
Pupils at their seats correct mistakes. 

Which pupils sang phrases which were alike? 
Which phrases went up? Which down? 

Wednesday ‘Teach a new rote song. 

Thursday Complete above song. 

Friday Begin syllable work by phrases. 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday Continue phrase and syllable work. 

Tuesday Pupils in these grades should be supplied with 
music books containing simple songs and those having 
phrase repetition. (“Congdon Music Book,” I, II and III, 
and “Progressive Music Book,” I, are good.) 

Use these books for observation and sight work. 

Require pupils to assume a uniform position for the 
music lesson: 

a Books flat on desks 
b Sit erect 
¢ Eyes on books 
d Pointer finger (forefinger of right hand) ex- 
tended ready to tap the book under the notes. 
Do you know one of these songs? 
Let us sing it, carefully watching the notes. 
(If all the songs are new to the pupils, teach one as a 
rote song before presenting this lesson.) 
Now who can sing the first phrase? 
Mary, sing the next, etc. 
Let us see if we can sing the syllables of the first phrase, 
pointing to each note in our books. 
Where is “do”? 
Then upon what syllable does the song begin? 
Boys, try the first phrase. 
Now, girls sing it, etc. 
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What is required of applicants for positions on the 
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Wednesday Review the tonic chord up 
anddovn. (Do—me—sol—do; do— 
sol — me — do.) 

Show it upon the blackboard. 

Which syllables are omitted? 

Thursday Review rote songs, words and 
syllables. 

Friday Let us look at the first song in 
our books. 

Read the words. 

What is the song about? 

How many different kinds of notes can 
you see? Who can make a quarter 
note on the blackboard? A half 
note? A whole note? An eighth 
note? How many quarter notes are 
there in this song? Half notes? 
Eighth notes? 

Are there any rests? 

What does a rest tell us? 


FouRTH WEEK 

Monday Teach a new rote song, one 
with plenty of action. 

Tuesday Begin study of keys. Key 
of C. 

Draw staff on blackboard. 

Show position of low “do” and high 
“do” on the staff. 

Pupils pass to the blackboard and 
place notes upon the staff. 

Wednesday Write ascending and de- 
scending scale on staff. 

Use judgment in arranging the notes, 
do not have just one above the other. 

Thursday How many lines and spaces 
has a staff? 

Tell pupils the letter names of the 
lines and spaces. 

In the key of C, where is “do”? (On 
the C line. which is the first added 
line below the staff.) 

Friday Continue Thursday’s work. 


Stories and Poems 


The training of children to love and 
appreciate good literature is an important 
work in our schools. Endeavor to give the 
child only that which has real worth. 


First WEEK 

“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” — 
Grimm 

“The Gingham Dog” — Field 


SECOND WEEK 

Complete poem. 

Prepare for the dramatization of “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 

What characters do we need? 

Select characters and arrange stage. 

All ordinary school dramatizations of 
stories should be done as simply as 
possible. Elaborate costumes and stage 
paraphernalia is unnecessary and out of 
place. 

Use materials at hand and adapt them. 
Children will be just as happy using a 
pointer for a weapon, or fairy wand, an 
eraser for an apple, etc., as they would 
using the most elaborate and accurate of 
materials. Arrange the number of scenes 
necessary for your play. 

Begin the dramatization. 


Tuirp WEEK 

Complete the dramatization of ‘Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 

“The Village Blacksmith” —Longfellow 
FourtH WEEK 

Complete poem. 

“The Hero of Haarlem”—Sara C. Bryant. 

Let pupils reproduce stories and poems. 




















The Ford Educational 
Library of Motion Pictures 


Founded by 
Henry Ford 


Adapted for use in every School and 
Lecture Room in the United States 


Now ready for distribution 





Write for particulars to:— 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
202 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 


Sole Representatives 
Ford Motion Picture Laboratories 


















































We handle by contract school library books for Virginia, 
Tennessee and Georgia. New catalog just out. Send for one. 
Globe Book Company, Morristown, Tenn. 





Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 
Palmer Method Spellers fig tncksvto SaitterSitirttob Pex 


MANSHIP. There is a separate book for 


Educators everywhere should investigate tho taghi this plan of presenting i 
studyin spelling, the words wdiinen fn the trees ollentedly teas i——iate - to pupae fer 

Because the words in the ee Method Speliers are all im Palmer Method Penmanship 
they eliminate process of changing oe mpression to itten expression. Words used 
pave Some qe selected by well-known educators, having been tested in one of the largest and most progressive 


In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced tions 
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Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City 623 South Wabash Ave... Chicago, Ill. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore, 














Talking Together 


Address Editor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The new year opens auspiciously for teachers. They 
have made gains, even if small ones, both in professional 
recognition and in compensation. But there are still 
difficulties in the way of advancement for the grade teacher 
which she should recognize and work unceasingly to have 
removed. One of these has been pointed out in a report 
on ‘The Professional Preparation of Teachers for American 
Public Schools,” recently issued by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. It is the discrimination between the secondary and 
the elementary school teacher, the primary teacher and the 
grammar grade teacher. If choice must be made in assign- 
ing teachers of superior education and skill, the lower rather 
than the higher grades should be favored. Yet just the 
opposite practice really obtains. Not only does the prestige 
of the high school instructor quite outrank that of the grade 
teacher in popular respect, but the compensation is higher 
and the conditions of labor far pleasanter. As long as the 
position of grade teacher is regarded as an inferior one and 
paid accordingly, as long as advancement means passing to 
a higter grade instead of constantly in proving conditions 
within the grade, the strongest teachers will continually 
seek to rise by changing their work, to the detriment of the 
eler entary school, and the disparagerrent of the position 
of elerentary teacher. Therefore it is for the advantage 
of the grade teacher to insist that the same training be 
required of her as of the secondary teacher, and the same 
recompense be accorded her, This means a change in the 
public attitude toward primary education, but it is a change 
for which the grade teacher should constantly work. 





Teaching Through Drama- 
tization 


There are two faults in most of the books that are written 

on “Teaching by the Dramatic Method” — they have no 
method and they are not dramatic. The formal treatises 
on dramaturgy —like the admirable volume on “Play- 
making,” by Mr. William Archer —are of little value to 
the teacher in search for hints for playmaking in schools. 
We have not yet stifled the school of Practical Utility 
which countenanced singing lessons, not on esthetic 
‘grounds, but on physical, because they were so good as 
breathing exercises. It is thererfore, perhaps, premature 
to argue that drarra, like music, should be a separate 
subject. Without subscribing to so radical a doctrine 
I will be content with saying that the dramatic method of 
teaching brings most profit when applied to history. _ 

An example of a fable suited to dramatic treatment is 
one of the “Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham.” 
I have transcribed it, with some slight compressions, from 
an old Georgian chapbook: 


On a certain time there were twelve men of Gotham that went to 
fish, and some stood on dry land. And in going home, one said to the 
other, ‘“‘We have ventured wonderfully in wading. I pray God tha} 
none of us come home to be drowned.”’ “Nay, Marry,” said the other, 
“let us see that, for there did twelve of us come out.’”’ Then they 
counted themselves, and every one counted eleven. Said the one to 
the other, “There is one of usdrowned.” They went back to the brook 
where they had been fishing and sought up and down for him that was 
drowned, making great lamentation. 

A stranger coming by asked what it was they sought for, and why 
they were sorrowful? “Oh!” said they, “this day we went to fish in 
the brook; twelve of us came together, and one is drowned.” Said the 
stranger “Tell how many thene be of you.” One of them, counting, 
said, “Eleven,” and again he did not count himself. “Well,” said the 
stranger, “what will you give me if I find the twelfth man?” “Sir,” 
said they, “all the money we have got.” “Give me the money,” said 
the stranger, and began with the first, saying, “Here is one,” and so he 
counted them all until he came to the last, and said, “Here is the 
twelfth man.” “ God’s blessings on thy heart,” said they, “for thus 
finding our dear brother.” 





If this fable is read to a set of youngsters, who are at 
once turned loose in a classroom or playground and told to 
act it as a play, they will have no difficulty about it. The 
number of men should be seven, as more manageable, and 
the play start with their coming ashore. After they have 
dramatized it in their own way it should be discussed. 

First of all, we shall note that the fable has all the essen- 
tials of dramatic form, although in all but language it is 
not strong in dramatic color. This color depends upon 
period or historical setting. On the face of it, any time 
or place would do; but the limits can be determined on an 
historical basis. The Legends of Gotham take their rise 
from an event in the reign of King John, when the in- 
habitants, for their own reasons, feigned to be mad. They 
were written down by a Carthusian monk in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Any time in or between those reigns is 
historically suitable. 

There is a lack of color in the Stranger. Was he a 
knight or a courtier, a saucy page ora jolly friar? This isa 
matter for argument, but the selection must partly be 
governed by period. How can his manner of counting be 
made more dramatic than theirs (¢.e., how can it be 
heightened by contrast)? Here follows a phrase deliberately 
omitted. The Stranger 


began with the first, and gave him a stroke over the shoulders with his 
whip, whch made him groan, saying, “Here is one,” and so he served 
them all, and they all groaned at the matter. When he came to the 
last he paid him well, saying, “Here is the twelfth man.”’ 


The fable is now colored more richly, but other issues 
might be raised. If the Stranger were a friar he would have 
a staff, not a whip, and so forth. Again, although I am 
thinking mainly of primary schools, if the story be drama- 
tized in a classical language the place might be Phrygia or 
Boeotia (two other “Gothams” where fools proverbially 
flourished), with the rest in consonance. The next step, 
in any case, is a new representation, with the “local color.” 
Finally, the play should be written freely by every member 
of the class. It may be illustrated with sketches and cos- 
tume and character to taste; but that opens other ques- 
tions. — London Times 





All primary teachers should read the Plan of Safety 
Instruction prepared by Dr. E. G. Payne, principal Harris 
Teachers’ College, St. Louis. Here is an example of his 
methods: 


Accident Prevention Instruction 
A Part of Curriculum 


In the old way we learned civics — for instance, about the activities 
of the city — by having a book and putting it into the hands of a 
child and letting him read about the subject under consideration and 
then come to class and sit in a chair and answer questions the teacher 
nsks. We didn’t ask whether it affected his behavior when he went 
out of the schoolroom. In fact we never tested it definitely to see 
whether the information had become a part of his life. 

A lesson in civics as taught to-day reverses the situation. During 
the past year we were studying municipal activities — the activities of 
the Police Department, the Executive Department of the ciry, the 
Mayor’s Department, the Street Department and the Coroner’s Courts 
and Inquests. Fortunately Coroner Vitt invited us to send a group 
of children to witness a coroner’s inquest. The first thing was to 
allow the children to select their representatives to go and bring the 
information back tothem. In the very beginning the children delegated 
— to bring them information regarding things they wanted to 

ow about. 

The outcome of this visit was interesting, and was typical of what 
is going on in a civics class. The boys who came back said to the 
principal, ‘We must do something to eliminate accidents from this 
community. We must do something to see that children do not 
engage in those activities that endanger their lives.” 

The principal asked him what he had in mind. He said, “We went 
down there and heard the story of how the boy was killed. Two boys 
were going to a show and one said to the other, ‘Let us take one lasf 
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See 
Biliousness 
Lowers your spirits, dulls your brain, 
causes constipation, sick headache, and 
makes you fee! miserable. Clean up 
your liver; take 


Hood’s Pills 


Made by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Primary Teacher Wanted 
For a $2000 Position 


Make your services wanted by learning “‘How 
to Teach Primary Grades’ by correspon- 
dence. Write for catalogue. 

NELLE S. COOPER, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in Primary Teaching 











BE WISE IN TIME 


Supply and demand point to the abso- 
lute necessity of placing orders for 
School Supplies months in advance; and 
this applies to the 


Di xZON 
SCHOOL LINE 


PENCILS, COLORED CRAYONS 
AND RUBBER ERASERS 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 133J 


Jersey City, New Jersey 











ILLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 
Offers a broad course of theory and practice to 
women interested in the nursing profession and 
allied forms of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of puning 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospita) 
2400 beds, under supervision. 
Special opportunities offered to those 
who qualify in 3rd year, either in 
Cook County Hospital or by affiliation. 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. 

ENTRANCE KEQUIREMENTS: Physical fitness; a High 
School education or its educational equivalent; minimum 
age, 20 years. For further information, address 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box “P” Chicago, Illinois 




















TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 32., Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, 4 years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 

Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent. 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
i S of 
Theor year a. Set eas eke Comet Illinois. 
epartments. tenance 
I month, F information " 
Sut” Machen Gcheol 2440 Washington Bivd.. Chicage, til, 





ride before going into the show.’ How pro- 
phetic that was! One of them fell from the 
trailer of the street car on which he took the 
ride, both legs were cut off, and later he died.” 
This boy said, ‘There are boys in this school 
who jump on cars every week. I have jumped 
on them myself. We must see to it that no 
boy is ever permitted to do things of that 
kind.” Isn’t that accident prevention?” 
The principal said, “‘What are you going to 
do about it?” He replied, ‘‘I think we ought to 
tell the school.” 

“All right. Get your story ready.” They 
got a group of children and practiced until they 
had a good speech. Then they began in the 
kindergarten and went throughout the school 
and told the story they had impressed upon 
them. 

Do you think the children of that community 
jump on street cars? No, because they got 
that story from the heart. They are learning 
to participate and get the experience first-hand. 

And think of the ability in English that the 
child acquires in work of that kind! Think of 
the latent ability he finds in the expression of 
his thoughts! He learns more English in one 
exercise of that kind than he learns in a month 
from books. Take as an illustration, some of 
the arithmetic problems he makes up: 


Arithmetic Problems 

“Tf there are 700,000 people in St. Louis and 
510 are killed by accident, how many would be 
left? What per cent are killed?” Or: 

“There are 99 people killed by automobiles 
and 37 by street cars. If 4 times the number 
killed by automobiles are killed in other ways, 
how many people will be left out of a population 
of 700,000?” Or: 

“There are 464 people killed in St. Louis in 
the year 1918. If this number could be cut 
down 10 per cent by safety first, how many 
people will be killed in the year 1919?” 

Isn’t that better than to give a child a 
problem from a book tosolve? Take this one: 

“Tf the population of the United States was 
91,972,266 in 1910 and the accidental deaths 
are 54,300, to what would the population of the 
United States be reduced by accidents alone 
in ten years if population did not increase in 
other ways?” 


These are problems made by the children. 
Now look what the child has done in order to 
get the information! He has gone to every 
available source. He has searched out statis- 
tics, census reports, all the information from 
the teachers, and he is taking it home to the 
parents. The parents have participated iu 
getting his lesson for him. Aren’t those prob- 
lems as important as the problems you had in 
school? 

The greatest value is that the child not only 
gains power in English construction but he 
gets a great deal of information and it must be 
correct information — because the teacher sees 
that it is correct—#in regard to the actual 
accident situation, and it leads not only to the 
discussion in the home but in the school, of the 
actual statistics. 

Not only is this true, but he takes those 
figures and throws them into tables and graphs. 
Isn’t that the kind of problems we are inter- 
ested in to-day? 





Teachers —Get U. S. Govern- 
ment Jobs 

All teachers should try the coming 
U. S. Government examinations. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life positions are to be 
filled at from $1300 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. B220, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for schedule showing all ex- 
amination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
open, and giving many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent free of 





U. &. Bupply Co. Box 93, Greenville, Pa. xy “139 


After 
Sickness 


Nothing restores Strength and 
Vitality as quickly as Vinol, our 
Cod Liver and Iron Tonic. 





Mrs. Moone Proved This: 


Warsaw, Ind.—“Influenza left me 
terribly weak and anaemic and with no 
appetite. I could not even walk around 
the house without being all exhausted, 
and as I am a housewife I had to have 
help. I tried tonics and doctors with- 
out benefit. I read about Vinol, and 
four bottles built me up and restored 
my strength, and I have several friends 
who were benefited in the same way 
by its use.” —Mrs. CHARLES Moone. 


Weak, anaemic persons af all ages are 


promptly benefited by this famous tonic. 
We are so sure it is better than any 


For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 
Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 





We have just issued a Graded 
Book Catalog listing the cream 
of American publications for 
children’s reading — Lowest 
prices — prompt delivery. We 
will ou you a copy upon 
request. 

Globe Book Company, 


Morristown, Tenn. 





Downrow> 


Index Tabs 


Why fuss and fum- 
bleforthe rightpage? 


Dennison’s Index 
Tabs hang a lantern 
on it—save time in 
office and home. At 
10,000 dealers, 


Write Dennison, Department 2 
Framingham, Mass., for “Handy Book” 


©) What Next ? 








For Pupils Backward in Reading 
Get the 





charge. 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXGHANGE © 823'3tsoton sv. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
FREE REGISTRATION 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 








4ist year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. ect recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency **xew youx 


: aaiiege pe gaa graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
hools country. 
ag AS? yh: Bo pane wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2360 Overton Pk. Circle, Memphis, Tenn. 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 

people. We register only reli- 

366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 

















2A Park Street, Boston , Mass. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 509 Journal Blidg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 E. ey TF ., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii 
BOISE, IDAHO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Positively Largest Western Agency 
FREE REGISTRATION EMERGENCY VACANCIES 





Centinued on Opposite Page 


HIAWATHA 


Set of Blackboard Stencils 


These stencils are an indispensable aid to teach- 
ers, enabling you to place on the blackboard for 
the instruction of your pupils large pictures illus- 
trating Hiawatha. It requires no skill in drawing 
to produce a picture from one of these stencils and 
the same stencil can be used a great many times 
before wearing out. 











In using, you merely place the stencil against \ : 
the blackboard and rub your ordinary blackboard eraser over it, and the outline appears on 
the blackboard so you can readily and easily fill in the lines as much heavier as you wish. 
Set of Eight Stencils, 75 cents postpaid 


Wigwam 18 x 24 inches Red Deer 18 x 24 inches 
Hiawatha in Cradle 18 x 24 inches Hiawatha 18 by 24 inches 
Minnehaha 18 x 24 inches Nokomis 18 x 24 inches 
Forest Scene 24 x 36 inches Hiawatha Fishing 24 x 36 inches 
Address nearest office 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 


Boston Chicago 
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Ford Educational Library 


Ford Motion Picture Laboratory is engaged 
in the production of an educational film 
library, to be known as the “ Ford Educational 
Library,” that will provide for the public and 
private schools and colleges of every nation 
in the civilized world films distinctly for class- 
room use in the way that will make them of 
greatest value and easiest to obtain. By 
placing at the service of every educational 
institution a product based on the principles 
of sound pedagogics and edited by leading 
professors of the universities of the United 
States, and competent authorities in screen 
instruction in the schools Henry Ford not only 
will supply school needs, but will fulfill the 
ambitions of the pioneer professors and in. 
structors, until now seriously handicapped in 
their efforts to secure films designed by 
teachers for teachers’ use in classroom work. 
On September 1, the first issue of this Library 
will be available to every school in the United 
States. The subjects will be specially pre- 
pared for use in any classroom by members of 
the scholastic profession, who are experts in 
their particular line, and the units as arranged 
will be distributed under a plan that will fully 
meet all conditions in each school, whether the 
schools be large or small. 

Dr. S. S. Marquis, former Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, Michigan, who 
has represented Henry Ford for a number 
of years, will have general charge of the 
Ford Educational Library. Dr. W. H. Dud- 
ley, Chief of the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Wisconsin; Professors Charles 
Roach, Visual Instruction Service, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts; 
J. V. Ankeney, Visual Presentation. Depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, and W. M. 
Gregory, Director of Visual Instruction, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Normal Training School, 
are associated and actively engaged in the 
editing and final review and approval of the 
films. Distribution and general subscription 
arrangements will be supervised by Messrs. 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State Street, 
Chicago. Mr. John P. Brand, former manager 
and editor of Moving Picture Age, one of the 
foremost motion picture magazines devoted to 
visual education, will assume the duties of 
general manager of distribution and sub- 
scription. 

The first issues of the Ford Educational 
Library are but a part of the output that will 
follow, covering the entire field of visual 
education. Plans for production and dis- 
tribution are such that a maximum supply of 
the best films that can be made by the most 
prominent educators will be finished and 
supplied to the world. The founding of the 
library marks another forward step in the 
motion picture industry and the realization 
of the desire of the prominent teachers and 
students of the world. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don't 
let your Eyes oor dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearin 
glasses —or who use their eyes constantly — will fin 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of ee. 
A Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 

ormal Conditions. Murine does not smart —is scoth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies vou with Murine. 





GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


mua gtae 
Greenville, Pa. 


$. SUPPLY COMPAKT, Box 380 
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September Games 
(Continued from page 446) 
Dear little bird, come sit on my toes; 
I’m just as careful as I can be; 
And oh, I tell you, nobody knows 
What fun we’d have if you’d play with me! 
Come and swing with me, birdie dear, 
Bright little flower come swing in my hair; 
But you, little spider, creepy and queer — 
You’d better stay and swing over there! 


The sweet little bird, he sings and sings, 
But he doesn’t even look in my face; 
The bright little blossom swings and swings, 
But still it swings in the selfsame place. 
Let them stay where they like it best; 
Let them do what they’d rather do; 
My swing is nicer than all the rest, 
But maybe it’s rather small for two. 


Here we go to the branches high! 
Here we come to the grasses low! 
For the spiders and flowers and birds and I 
Love to swing when the breezes blow. 
Swing, little bird, on the topmost bough; 
Swing, little spider, with rope so fine; 
Swing, little flower, for the wind blows now; 
But none of you have such a swing as mine. 


Some day after swinging and playing 
swing, or the last thing at night, read the 
following to the children. Even the small 
children will enjoy it, and appreciate the 
humor of it, for what child has not many 
times had the joy of “Letting the Old Cat 
Die’’? 


Not long ago I wandered near 
A playground in the wood; 

And there heard words from a little child’s 

lips 
That I never quite understood. 
‘Now let the old cat die!” he laughed. 

I saw him give a push, 

Then gaily scamper away as he spied 
My face peep over the bush. 


But what he pushed, or where he went, 
I could not well make out, 

On account of the thicket of bending boughs 
That bordered the place about. 


“The naughty boy has stoned a cat, 
Or hung it on a limb, 
And left it to die alone,” I said; 
“But I[’ll play the mischief with him.” 


I forced my through the bending 
boughs 
The poor old cat to seek; 
But what did I find but a swinging child, 


With her bright hair brushing her cheek! 


Her bright hair floated to and fro, 
Her little red dress flashed by; 

But the loveliest thing of all, I thought, 
Was the gleam of her laughing eye. 


way 


Swinging and swinging, back and forth, 
With the rose light in her face, 

She seemed like a bird and flower in one, 
And the forest her native place. 


“Steady! I’ll send you up, my child,” 
But she stopped me with a cry — 

““Go ’way, go ’way! Don’t touch me, please, 
I’m letting the old cat die!” 


“You're letting him die!” I cried aghast; 
“Why, where’s the cat, my dear?” 
And, lo! the laugh that filled the wood 
Was a thing for the birds to hear. 


“Why, don’t you know,” said the little maid, 
The sparkling, beautiful elf — 
“That we call it letting the old cat die 
When the swing stops all itself?” 


Then, swinging and swinging and looking back 
With the merriest look in her eye, 
She bade me good-bye, and I left her alone, 





THE 


EpmaNnDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 


Service Worth Paying For. MAnuat Free 


PERSONAL 

















THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency— LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required — Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 4! $er! Nation! 4 uditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS, WE NEED YOU! 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


Can place you outright in the better paying 
positions. Rural $1100 to $1400; Grades 
$1200 to $1600; High School $1500 to $2000; WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 


many special positions. Write us immedi- OTHER OFFICES: Portland, Oreg.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
ately. Prompt, Efficient Service. Chicago, lil.; fe mg Ming; 


ALBERT 
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ROCOY NT? TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coc 








Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING AS 
“Forecast” and other important topics, sent FREE. 


Peyton Building,Spokane 


conservative management. 
x BUSINESS” with new chapters on 


Symes Building, Denver; 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; 














THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
WEST Arruur B. CLINE, Mer. 6128 University Ave., M. F. Forp, Mgr. 
BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
NEEDS Grorce F. Gorow, Mgr. 326 Owl Bidg., Wywwe S. Stacey, Mgr. 
The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid to teachers. 
TEACHERS ENROLL NOW 

















FOR BUSY WORK 


PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 





















































Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 
to— too —two Here is a partial list 
I was late for the car, so I any-no—Card No. 45 
walked. cry-cries—Card No, 21 
P : done-did—Card No. 8 
I think it was far every—very—Card No. 19 
walk. : for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
Those children are how-who—Card No. 46 
small be out alone. nolorshale Cons No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
I went that store, know-—no—Card No. 5 
It is rainy go out knew-new—Card No. 6 
play. their-there—Card No. 11 
You paid much for your them-those—Card No. 28 
book. t This set of sixty cards is designed 
Will you give me cents for for busy work in language — words 
a stamp? spelled differently but pronounced 
Yes. and bu stamps for alike — words most frequently spelled 
° y wrong. 
me, . Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
index card making the location of any 








(Reduced Size of Sample Card) one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Letting the old cat die. 



































“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 
on stories dear to childish hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. Each book is 
complete in itself and independent of the others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 
The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 
No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
elgg the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
n long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘Puss in Boots” and 
of “Reyn the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER ° 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Fully illustrated. ; 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, v happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary isevolved. (6) Inter- 
est from a tale ically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


Boston New York EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. chicago 


They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 











gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
oxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to: utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 


avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB—TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
- one fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 

ook. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the <:-terest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings imaginative or.real, once made familiar. 

The happy id Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that.the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 


Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, inciting 
the child to self-activity. (b) Illustrations, unique, alive with 
action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon chological prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer I know. e material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 
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ECONOMO 
WORD BUILDER No. 1 


8271 Anew, large-type word builder. 
Printed on high-grade tag stock, which 
will prove of exceptionally good wearing 
quality. The box is made especially 
strong to withstand the constant hand- 
ling and hard usage to which the “build- 
er” boxissubjected. Contains an extra 

elarge quantity of tablets. 
Price, per box, $0.25; 
mailing weight, 7 oz. 


IMPERIAL WORD BUILDER 


8270 Anew builder of the large-type 
variety, printed on heavy manila tab- 
lets, with each letter duplicated in medial 
script on the reverse side. In extra 
strong durable box. 

Price, per box, $0.15; 
mailing weight, 5 oz. 


EMBECO IMPROVED WORD 
BUILDER 


8002 A new large-type word builder, 
printed on heavy manila cards, two sides, 
cut up in single letters. There are over 
three hundred and fifty letters in bold 
type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 

Price, per box, $0.20; 
mailing weight, 5 oz. 





You know from experience that a Word Builder or Number 
Builder is valuable so long as the box lasts, and no longer. Con- 
sequently, contents being equal, the Best builder is that enclosed 
in the most durable box. This fact is kept constantly in mind in 
the manufacture of BRADLEY BUILDERS. Bradley boxes are 
made of heavier board than others, and are reinforced by a stout 
paper, covering the entire box and cover. 


Tney Last Longest Because They Are Made Strongest 





In contents, too, you will find Bradley Builders of superior quality. 
The tablets are clean-cut from tough stock, and the placing of 
letters and numerals is carefully planned to assure spacing and line- 
up as nearly perfect as can be attained in material of this character. 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing 
material for drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms 
in the pupil’s mind. 

Each card contains sixteen word combinations, with let- 
ters printed in large, readable type one inch high. There 
are twenty cards in each set, forming three hundred and 
twenty word combinations. The most compact phonetic 
drill cards on the market. 

Price, per set, $1:50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


PARQUETRY DESIGN 
BLOCKS 


8340 These interesting tablets are 
made of wood and colored in six colors. 
They are also of assorted forms, the 
diamond and half square. With these 
simple forms hundreds of elaborate de- 
signs can be made. 


Price, per box, $0.25; 
mailing weight, 10 oz. 


COLORED TABLETS FOR 
NUMBER WORK 


8345 This box contains strong paste- 
board tablets, one inch in‘ diameter, 
squares and circles. 

These make an exceedingly attractive 
set of tablets, and can be used very 
effectively in teaching numbers in the 
primary grades. 

Price, per box, $0.25; 
mailing weight, 8 oz. 


FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 


present a definite standard for number work. 


Each card shows the time limit 


within which twenty-five examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. 
When your class meets these tests you may know that it is up to the accepted 
standard of schools where this work has been specialized and brought to a high 


degree of efficiency. Four sets as follows: 


8202 — MULTIPLICATION 
8203 — DIVISION 


8204 — SUBTRACTION 
8205 — ADDITION 


Price, each number, per set, $0.12; postage, $0.03 





Buy Bradley Builders — the most economical because of their dura- 
bility—the most satisfactory because of their careful manufacture 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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What About Your Art Supplies? 


For 64 Years The Prang Company Has Been Specializing in Art Supplies of ‘‘Quality”’ 


‘Prang. 


‘Product 


“Manual Arts Tablets’ 
By Mary H. MontTrietH 


A series of five Tablets covering the hand 
work of the Primary grades. Beautiful out- 
line drawings, cover designs with vocabulary, 
or, work in cutting, coloring, booklet making 
sentence building, etc. Size 9x12. Price, 
40 cents each. 


Printed “Weaving Papers” 

Made from Prang “Construction Papers,” which are heavy 
enough in weight to weave without a needle. Both Mats and 
Fringes have printed “guide lines” on the back to enable the 
children to prepare their own Mats. Many teachers regard these 
‘*Weaving Papers” as more educational than machine-cut Mats. 
Bound in Book Form in 20 assorted colors. 


Price, per Book of ten mats and ten fringes, size8 x 8in.... $0.30 


“Stixit Paste”’ 


“Stixit” is still another ‘‘Prang Product” that makes Art 
teaching more efficient. ‘‘Stixit” was the first improvement 
in “Library Paste” in 25 years. 4-oz. tube, 15c. 14-pt. tin can, 
35c. 1-pt.tincan,55c. 1-qt.tincan,85c. 1-gal. tin can, $2.50. 


Prang Water Color and Brushes 
The First and Still the Standard 
Box Nc 8—with 8 half pans of semi-moist colors, 50c. 
Refills, 40c per doz. 
Box No. 3A— with 4 hard cakes — red, yellow, blue, 
black — 40c. Refills 40c per dozen. 
BrusHEs — Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 60c per doz. 
No. 6, 60c per doz. No. 7, $1.00 per doz. 
No. 8, $1.00 per doz. No. 10, $1.50 per doz. 


Prang Colored Crayons 
‘‘ Art Education Crayons,” Box No. 1, 8 colors, per box 
WU, OE IED os sctpcicaiesncc ed ascccucvcsccecoese $21.60 
“ Crayonex,” Box No. 3, 8 colors, per box, 15c. Pergross.. 21.60 


“Stonetex” Building Blocks 


These Building Blocks are of a composition stone. They come 
in architectural shapes, in 3 colors. Durable, easily handled. 
For Kindergarten, School and Home use. Packed in wooden 
box, 11x74”, per box 


““Modelit” 
A Wax Modeling Clay that Never Hardens 
Y{ pound brick, 20c; 
1 pound brick, 65c.; 
5 pound brick, $2.75. 





“Enginex” Papers 


These are the “original” Poster and Cut- 
ting Papers. Light weight, easy to cut and 
paste; 27 standardized colors. Sample Book- 
let free. One color package, 9x12, 100 
sheets, per package ... $0.50 
Assorted package, 9x 12,100 sheets, 

per package 


“Prismo” Papers 
Coated Papers in 75 standardized colors. - Booklet free. 
One color package, 9 x 12, 50 sheets, per package 
Assorted package, 9 x 12, 50 sheets, per package 


Construction Papers 


Prang “Construction” Papers have been the standard for 
quality for 25 years. Sample Booklet free. 
One color package, 9 x 12, 50 sheets, tones 
Bright red and violet, per package 
All other tones 


Cross. Section Papers 
Cream or gray in 4, 4, or % inch squares. Sample Booklet 
free. 
9x12, 100 sheets, per package 
Black Cross Section Paper, 9 x 12, 50 sheets, per package .. 
White Cross Section Paper, 9 x 12, 50 sheets, per package ... 


Manila Practice Paper 
Cream or Gray Manila, 6 x-9, 100 sheets, per package ... 
@ KTR, TOO BOG oo ci ete vcceccccccccccnaaeess 


“Peco”? White Drawing Papers 


9 x 12, 100 sheets, per package .. 
12 x18, 100 sheets, per package ... 


Bogus Paper 
9 x 12, 100 sheets, per package 
18 x 24, 100 sheets, per package 


Silhouette Papers 


“«Enginex,” black non-coated. 
Size 24 x 36”, per doz. sheets 
Size 6 x 9’", per 100 sheets 

“Prismo,” black, coated-on one side, 
Sixe 18 x 24”, per doz. sheets ........ 
Size 6 x 9”, per 50 sheets 


Kindergarten Supplies 
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We supply “Weaving Mats,” Circles, Squares and Triangles made in. various sizes from our famous 
“Prismo,” “Enginex” and “Construction” Papers. Also “Folding Papers” in all sizes. Silhouette 
Papers, “Stencillex” cloth, “Oilette’” Cloth, “‘Netteen,”’ Scissors, Punches, etc. Write us vour 
requirements. : 
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Stick-Printing Box 
Box with 6 sticks, 3 colorcaps. Complete, 15c. Perdozen $1.80 
The Graphic Drawing Books 

A graded series of eight “Drawing Books” covering work in 
Drawing, Design and Construction. Used exclusively in thou- ——— 
sands of schools in this country and Canada. By printing on both Pans 7 Liauis,\ 
sides of the sheet we have been able to keep the OLD PRICES. papel || Barry 
Books I-IV, 20c. Books V-VIII, 25c. — a é 

Send for Circular. 


“Our 64th Year of Service’’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


Dept. M. 


ANG 1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
MODE LT = 30 Irving Place, New York City 
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Send for New ‘‘Pocket Catalogue”’ 
and Prang Bulletin’’ 


























